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What We Don’t Know About the Library and Adult Education’ 


Douglas Waples, professor of Educational Method, Graduate library school, 
University of Chicago 


Since the public library is in most 
respects better equipped than other in- 
formal agencies to undertake the edu- 
cation of adults, its present uncertainty 
as to ways and means is a clear-cut 
challenge to the investigator. Formal 
agencies (by which we mean those in- 
volving scheduled meetings of classes) 
are, by comparison, somewhat sure of 
themselves. Perhaps they are too sure. 
But agencies organized as schools have 
at least the sense of direction which 
results from aims and methods that 
are based upon facts regarding the 
education of adolescents. And the en- 
tire body of evidence at hand goes to 
show that the same principles of learn- 
ing apply to both adolescents and 
adults tho with somewhat different 
emphasis. Perhaps more evidence con- 
cerning adults would show otherwise, 
but such has yet to be produced. ; 

To acquire its own sense of direction 
in this field, it clearly behooves the 
public library to investigate the edu- 
cational needs it is prepared to meet 
and then to determine appropriate 
methods of procedure. As a basis for 
such investigation, a defensible posi- 
tion for the library to assume in regard 
to adult education may be indicated by 
a few logical postulates. 





2A paper read to the A.L.A. Institute on Adult 
a thru the library, Washington, D. C., May 
» . 


The first of these is that the meaning 
of “education” be accepted as under- 
stood by specialists. In general the 
word means “producing in individuals 
certain desired changes that are de- 
cided upon in advance.” The library 
may either accept or reject this defini- 
tion, which clearly does not apply to 
the services now rendered by readers’ 
bureaus or other library departments. 
If the definition is rejected in favor of 
one which does apply to the libraries’ 
present activities, then the library dis- 
regards a large opportunity to help 
those adults who are incapable of self- 
help and who are not being reached by 
other socializing agencies. 

If the definition be accepted in 
spirit, a second postulate is that the 
library will capitalize its unique fea- 
ture of supplying educational direction 


only at the individual patron’s request. 


The patron’s response to such guid- 
ance as may be offered will be purely 
voluntary. The library will not com- 
pete with the schools or with other 
established agencies. This means that 
of the three typical groups of potential 
library patrons—those who know what 
books they want, those who know 
what they want but who need help in 
finding the books that contain it, and 
those who don’t know what they want 
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—the first two groups will not be ex- 
asperated by gratuitous advice. 

A third postulate is that in respect 
to patrons who don’t know what they 
want, the library will not confuse edu- 
cation with entertainment. This is not 
to say that profitable reading must be 
painful. It is simply to point out that 
the library is not meeting its obliga- 
tion to this group of patrons when it 
has produced something that they will 
read. Unless the material is interest- 
ing it will not, of course, be read; but 
it will become the adviser’s function 
either to make profitable reading inter- 
esting or to provide interesting reading 
that meets a specified need. 

These postulates take a great deal 
more for granted than the realities of 
library administration now permit. 
They are Utopian in so far as one con- 
templates the attraction to the library 
of all adult groups who would benefit 
by such direction. But they are, in 
another sense, no more than a logical 
extension of the lines along which 
present practice is moving. They ac- 
cordingly serve well to suggest the 
larger implications of our practice 
upon which truly productive research 
must bear. And the problems that be- 
come crucial when any such program 
is contemplated are in many cases pre- 
cisely the problems on which we need 
light to operate present policies. To 
solve the difficulties arising in present 
library administration, we need to 
know more about the needs of the pa- 
trons served and more about the ex- 
tent to which they are being met. We 
need to know the same things before 
a more intensive policy can be under- 
taken. 

To justify the title of this paper, cer- 
tain things we do not know about the 
library and adult education should be 
stated at this point, together with the 
assumptions that we are obliged to 
make until we have the facts. 
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We do not know with sufficient defi- 
niteness what objectives should deter- 
mine the education of different adult 
groups. We have accordingly assumed 
that all adult patrons are qualified to 


“state their own objectives. 


We do not know, until such objectives 
have been defined, what reading mate- 
rials possess most educational value for 
various groups of adults. Hence we have 
assumed that any materials possess 
educational value if they are sufficient- 
ly interesting to be read by the given 
group. 

We do not know by what methods the 
library patron may be stimulated to read 
material in which genuine interest re- 
mains to be developed. We have there- 
fore assumed that casual advice based 
upon one or more interviews is ade- 
quate. 

We do not know what effects are pro- 
duced by the reading. We therefore 
assume that reading has sufficient in- 
trinsic importance as a social activity 
to carry its own justification and that 
relative values are not the librarian’s 
concern. 

Each of these items may now be 
further examined. 

Objectives—In the first place, in any 
rational program for social betterment, 
the ends to be reached must be speci- 
fied before the ways and means are 
planned. A clear statement of objec- 
tives must precede the formulation of 
any program. Before one organizes a 
curriculum for any given profession, it 
is the standard practice today first to 
find out what difficulties face the mem- 
bers of the profession, and then to set 
up a course of training whereby the 
prospective lawyer, doctor, teacher, or 
engineer may be taught to meet the 
difficulties. Similarly, to determine the 
objectives of an educational program 
for laymen, one must specify the needs 
common to the various groups which 
together constitute the adult popula- 
tion. Such needs may be found by com- 
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bining the research methods of the 
sociologist with those of the expert in 
curriculum construction — using the 
former to define the groups and the 
latter to select the problems which 
each group confronts. 

It should be emphasized that no 
such attention is needed by patrons 
who are capable of self-help. But fol- 
lowing the trend of the American pub- 
lic library to date, we may predict that 
the library of the future will make sys- 
tematic provision for patrons who are 
unaware of any deficiencies that read- 
ing might supply, who above all others 
need light on the economic, social, and 
political problems of the day, and who 
now come to the public library prima- 
rily for entertainment. The library 
may accept the challenge of modern 
society and meet the educational needs 
of all adults not reached by other in- 
stitutions. Or it may continue to sup- 
ply mere entertainment to _ those 
whose interests are at variance with 
their needs. If the challenge be ac- 
cepted, there is no escape from the 
necessity of studying the needs of such 
adults and planning an appropriate 
reading program. 

The validity of this statement con- 
sists in the fact that educational needs 
are often best defined by interests 
which need to be changed. For exam- 
ple, there is an enormous consumption 
of trashy fiction in this country by 
adults who know how to read but not 
much else. In the light of what little 


is known about social neuroses, it is 


entirely reasonable to suppose that ex- 
cessive reading of sensational fiction is 
an important factor in the extreme 
emotional instability which large num- 
bers of adults exhibit at the present 
time. Fiction is undeniably interesting. 
In certain cases (we have no idea how 
many) fiction may serve a socially use- 
ful purpose as an escape mechanism; 
that is, it may serve to compensate for 
the repressive condition of real life and 


restore a more normal balance. Yet to 
base a program of adult education 
upon the students’ uncultivated inter- 
ests has no more justification from the 
social point of view than the same policy 
applied to the education of children. 
Interests are significant educationally 
only when their relations to educa- 
tional needs are known. 

Hence, to repeat, we do not know 
with anything like sufficient definite- 
ness what the problems of particular 
adult groups are. Consequently we do 
not know what objectives should de- 
termine educational programs for such 
groups. It is thus a matter of out- 
standing importance for students of 
librarianship to record specific evi- 
dence concerning the nature and range 
of such personal, social, and vocational 
problems as are met by typical groups 
of patrons. 

Content—The specific objectives for 
each group, when defined in terms of 
problems or deficiencies, must be used 
to determine the content of the educa- 
tional experiences provided. So far as 
the library is concerned, content means 
books. The immediate need here is for 
books about topics of importance to 
the various groups, books written in a 
style and language that the given 
groups can understand. 

Fortunately enough, the present 
dearth of such material will not last 
long, thanks to the discovery by pub- 
lishers that a gold mine lies at the end 
of the studies which are now being 
made to eliminate difficulties due to 
vocabulary and other specific causes. 
A publisher recently described such a 
project on which his company has em- 
barked. He plans to publish books on 
important social problems that will be 
attractive to eighth grade pupils of 
low intelligence levels who are kept in 
school by compulsory attendance laws. 
The books are written to pattern. The 
topics they discuss have been selected 
on the basis of reliable evidence as 
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being essential to the social education 
of this particular group. The texts 
contain no words beyoud the normal 
vocabulary of pupils of the same men- 
tal age. The leading, size of print, size 
of page, length of paragraph, illustra- 
tions, and the sequence of topics are 
each determined separately by con- 
trolled experiments with the particular 
type of pupil concerned. 

In providing similar materials for 
adults, much could be accomplished by 
a series of short books, somewhat 
parallel to the Reading-with-a-Purpose 
series. Yet instead of being addressed 
to readers at about the level of high 
school graduation as the present series 
is, the new series—perhaps called What- 
you-want-to-know — would aim much 
lower. Each title in the series would 
concern a single problem of demonStra- 
ble importance to a particular group of 
adults at about the eighth grade level; 
for example, “how to make a family 
budget.” Such books should go far, 
and should at least compete on even 
terms with Brisbane editorials, tab- 
loids, and films which as educational 
media, have the one virtue of sim- 
plicity. 

To summarize the problem of select- 
ing content for adult education, we do 
not know, and we very much need to 
find out, which of the problems impor- 
tant for particular groups of adults can 
be solved thru reading and which 
cannot be so solved. It is safe to 
assume that many problems are better 
treated by discussion, by lecture, by 
moving pictures, by exhibits, or by 
actual practice in meeting the prob- 
lematic situations than by reading 
about them. Such problems the li- 
brary may or may not choose to dele- 
gate to other agencies. Then we need 
to find out, for each typical givup, the 
range of vocabulary and the amount of 
general statement that defines the 
limit of reading comprehension, in or- 
der that problems which can be met 
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by reading may be suitably written up. 
Here also any student can contribute 
by recording the results of specimen 
readings on patrons grouped as to 
schooling and length of residence in 
this country. 

Methods—Having mentioned the needs 
for objectives and content, we may 
next mention the need to determine 
methods of stimulating and guiding 
adult readers. The function of such 
methods is to make the selected read- 
ings as easy as possible for the reader 
to apply. One should here note the 
important difference between remov- 
ing the learner’s difficulties with read- 
ing that is educationally important and 
substituting easier reading that has 
less educational value. Real education 
of any sort makes for some sort of 
growth, the amount of growth being 
in proportion to the effort expended by 
the learner. Assuming a valid objec- 
tive, the harder the learner works, the 
more he will accomplish by efficient 
methods. These are facts of psychol- 
ogy. They explain why any program 
of education, adult or otherwise, which 
seeks to accomplish important results 
must stimulate the learner’s efforts. 

It is at this point that much which 
passes for adult education is open to 
grave suspicion. The learning situa- 
tion must occupy a position consider- 
ably above the level of mere entertain- 
ment. Entertainment is only interest- 
ing until the novelty wears off. Educa- 
tion is interesting so long as the learner 
is conscious of progress toward objec- 
tives he considers worth while. There 
is a point, of course, beyond which a 
task is too difficult to be interesting. 
But indifference results as often from 
making work too easy as from making 
it too hard. Sustained interest and 
mental effort. go together. 

Research in methods of teaching 
children undertakes to define the diffi- 
culties or obstacles that prevent the 
learner from accomplishing his pur- 
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poses. The investigator then seeks the 
most efficient means of overcoming 
the difficulties. Very little is known 
about methods of teaching adults. The 
reason why our ignorance here is so 
vast is because the formulation of 
teaching method presupposes the se- 
lection of definite objectives and the 
selection of appropriate content. One 
must know what is to be taught before 
he can find out how to teach it. Ap- 
propriate books must be selected be- 
fore the readers’ difficulties with these 
books can be known and before appro- 
priate methods of overcoming the 
readers’ difficulties can be developed. 
When such methods are available, it 
will be possible to help adults over- 
come their difficulties in reading and 
applying books without substituting 
books that are less useful. Students of 
librarianship can contribute much use- 
ful data here by recording the difficul- 
ties met by adults both in interpreting 
the books they read and in applying 
their reading to the problems they face. 
Methods of overcoming the difficulties 
may then be developed by systematic 
experiment, both in the library and 
elsewhere. 

Results—The fourth type of research 
that is needed, is the investigation of 
results produced. Educational pro- 
grams seldom continue to attract pa- 
trons today unless their effects can be 
checked and evaluated. 

It would doubtless be absurd, and at 
present it is clearly impossible, to esti- 
mate the amount or quality of pleasure 
that adults obtain from purely recrea- 
tory reading. Public libraries will in- 
evitably devote much of their energies 
and funds toward providing reading of 
a purely recreatory type. So far as 
those patrons are concerned who either 
do not need or will not take advantage 
of the educational programs offered, 
there is no result to be tested except 
the patrons’ satisfaction, since the aim 
is merely to give the public what it 
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wants. Yet persons interested less in 
library administration than in the 
study of social welfare are seeking to 
determine the social effects of such 
reading in order that desirable means 
of control may be defined and applied. 

However, in respect to the educa- 
tional function of the public library, as 
clearly distinct from its recreational 
function, the importance of checking 
results is much greater. Any checking 
of results is merely a statement of 
what has happened in terms of what 
was attempted. If no definite results 
have been sought for, it is obviously 
impossible to determine whether the 
experience has been successful or not. 
Hence to the extent that the library 
undertakes to meet the educational 
needs of all patrons who require sys- 
tematic guidance, it becomes necessary 
to find out how successfully each type 
of need has been met. 

The logical corollary of the previous 
remarks is that we should continually 
seek to improve the aims, content, and 
methods of adult education by collect- 
ing evidence of success or failure in 
the enterprise, just so soon as objec- 
tives are determined for use as criteria 
of success. At present we do not know 
in many cases how many of the books 
recommended are actually read. Still 
less do we know how carefully they 
are read, in what respects the book 
served to accomplish its purpose, what 
the advisor might have done to make 
the reading more valuable, or what 
other effects the reading may have had 
in addition to the effects desired. 

Now granting a sufficient desire to 
know these things, they are all en- 
tirely possible to determine. And we 
need to examine the sub-soil of the 
areas mentioned before assuming that 
present attempts to lay secure founda- 
tions for an educational program are 
worth the money they cost. 

What happens to individual patrons 
as a result of reading certain books is 
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a matter of fundamental importance to 
the educational efforts of the library, 
if by education we mean education 
and not entertainment or the mere cir- 
culation of books. The increasing com- 
plexity of modern social organization 
demands that educational thinking be 
done seriously. It is loaded with social 
dynamite. Librarians may well pause 
to consider whether they wish to 
traffic in it. If they do, the students 
will be limited to those who are not 
well cared for by other public and pri- 
vate institutions. But with public con- 
fidence in its efforts and sufficient 
energy to study its problems in ad- 
vance, the library may well expect to 
achieve spectacular success in this 
field. It may actually demonstrate the 
possibilities suggested by Learned’s 
picture of the public library as a lumi- 
nous pathway thru the fog of political 


and industrial propaganda. But before 
this dream comes true, we need to find 
out some of the things we do not know 
about people and books and people’s 
uses for books. 

There is a type of mind that delights 
in the collection and organization of 
these facts we need to know. In sev- 
eral fields—like sociology, education, 
social service administration, religious 
education and political science—students 
are hard at work on these problems. It 
would constitute an event of great im- 
portance to social progress if librarians 
themselves became active participants 
in such research. And those to whom 
the actual collection of data does not 
appeal can render a service no less im- 
portant by applying to the- study of 
library problems the pertinent facts 
established by research in other fields. 





Letters—Information and Discussion 


Inspiring, Isn’t It? 

Great Britain has almost universal 
library service. Even in little Czecho- 
slovakia the service is almost 100 per 
cent. But, the job of providing library 
service in America is only about half 
done. More than 50,000,000 people are 
still without free book privileges —David 
Lawrence, editor of the United States 
Daily, before a group of business men 
called together in the interest of the 
A. L. A. in Chicago. 





Comparison of Remunerations 
Editor, LrprariEs: 

The lawyers who brought suit to en- 
join the proposed construction of a new 
public library for the Cincinnati public 
library received a fee of $25,000 from 
the courts. The three experts expressed 
the opinion that their work in prevent- 
ing the city from making illegal expendi- 


tures to the amount of $2,500,000 was 
worth $25,000. 

How does that ‘show up against the 
remuneration received by librarians in 
making it necessary to have a new pub- 
lic library ? INQUIRER 





Library Contingent Fund 

Miss Marion C. Orr, librarian, Idaho 
Falls public library, suggests the liberal 
use of a petty cash or contingent fund 
to evade the necessity of making affi- 
davits for many small bills. 

In Idaho Falls, there is a contingent 
fund of $200. Bills under $5, and some- 
times larger bills, are paid from this 
fund, a memorandum receipt being taken 
for each expenditure. At the end of 
each month the librarian makes a single 


affidavit covering all of these transac- © 


tions. The Board then issues a warrant 
for the total amount expended, thus re- 
storing the fund. 
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Most libraries maintain a petty cash 
fund of some kind and in many cases it 
may be possible to extend its use as Miss 
Orr suggests. 

RatpH Munn 
Chairman 
A. L. A. Federal and State Relations 
Committee 





Not a New Edition 

Editor: Is it worth while making a 
note about the following? 

A set of German Classics which we 
received some time ago was said to be a 
work for which many editors had been 
engaged and many years had been spent 
in preparation. Representation pointed 
out the set to be a new publication. 
When it arrived, we found it was iden- 
tically the same as the 1913 set which we 
already had. 

Aucustus H. SHEARER 
Librarian 
Grosvenor library 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

The edition of the German Classics 
which we are offering at the present time 
is from the same plates as the set issued 
in 1913. 

In addition, however, we have added 
an index in volume No. 20 and certain 
minor changes to bring the set up to 
date. 

J. B. Lyon Company 
Albany, N. Y. 





To the Members of the Business 
Libraries Section 

To start the work of the Business Li- 
braries section of the A. L. A., with an 
executive board scattered from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, has beeh even 
more of a job than was expected. 

The Executive board has recently 
elected to membership three active mem- 
bers and six associate members all of 
whom have expressed a desire for mem- 
bership. In a short time, a list of the 
members of the Section will be issued. 


We need the advice, support and co- 
operation of all librarians who are in- 
terested in the development of the Busi- 
ness section within the A. L. A. 

If any one has any suggestions or com- 
ments on any matters touching the sec- 
tion either directly or remotely, they 
are asked to write the chairman. 

L. Etsa LorBer 
, Chairman 
Chamber of Commerce 
65 Liberty Street 
New York City 





Wanted, Special-field Workers! 
To readers of Lrpraries: 

Years ago I gave all D C copyryts to 
L P C Education Foundation on condi- 
tion that every dollar of income from 
sales be spent in extending D C useful- 
ness. 

Now AL A, coéperating with Library 
of Congress, wil hav D C numbers print- 
ed on L C cards. My son, Godfrey, is 
chairman of Foundation committee in 
charge of D C. In Europe 4 times in 5 
years, his recent trip resulted in pledges 
of fuller codperation and stil closer ob- 
servance of our D C numbers by 20 other 
nations alredy uzing this sistem, official 
for 30 years for Institute of Bibliogra- 
phy to which I gave all copyryts except 
for editions in English. 

Its use steadily increases. There is 
growing demand for important additions 
which can be properly made only by a 
specially traind staf. 

Dorkas Fellows, who began on D C 37 
years ago and has been associated with 
W S Biscoe for 34 years and editor 
since May Seymour’s deth 8 years ago, 
and M W Getchell, from Illinois library 
school with 5 years’ experience in Illinois 
University library, ar alone in our D C 
offis at Library of Congress. We must 
hav at least 2 more. Miss Fellows’ 37 
years of D C experience ar invaluabl but 


1This heading furnished in the office of Lrerarres. 
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she must hav more understudies redy to 
take up the work when she leavs it. 

Few ar adapted to this peculiar but 
unuzually interesting work, which offers 
rare opportunities for usefulness, wil 
pay as much as other library positions, 
and to the ryt peopl wd be much more 
attractiv. It is natural to look for such 
candidates among library school gradu- 
ates. We don’t care whether a candidate 
is man or woman. Perhaps 2 to 5 in 
100 graduates ar wel enuf adapted to 
this work to make a markt success in it. 

Some things important for a librarian 
ar not at all necessary for this position. 
Most of a library school course bears 
only slytly on this D C work. A can- 
didate who had never studied clasifica- 
tion but had a general education and a 
keen mind and interest to study D C 
problems, myt outrank library school 
graduates. The sucessful candidate wd 
have a very dignifyd and useful position 
for life, free from all political or com- 
mercial meddling. As in any position, 
good helth, agreeabl social qualities, tact, 
general culture, etc ar desirabl but a 
person myt lack some of them and stil 
possibly be a great D C success. College 
education as a background and a fair 
reading knowlej of French and Ger- 
man wd be valuabl assets. 

It is a scholar’s reserch work among 
books and shd not be chozen by one car- 
ing chiefly for personal contacts. D C 
has in its 53 years come to be the stand- 
ard clasification, now having 14,000 
uzers in 20 cuntries. To a scholarly 
mind this editorial work is fascinating. 
It is inspiring to feel that one is giving 
so widely such valuabl help by improve- 
ments in each edition. Edition 13 
wil be publisht in about 2 years. 
Edition 2 in French is nearly thru 
the pres in Brussels. A  cyclopedic 


edition is started which wil make the 
whole vast field of condenst facts. more 
quickly availabl than was ever possibl til 
invention of Decimal Classification and 
its Relativ Index. 


These combine as- 


never before the 2 simplest things known 
to the human mind, 1, 2, 3, and a, b, c. 
In 53 years, without promotion, becauz 
no one has had any money-making in- 
terest, D C has come to be recognized 
as a universal language known in all civ- 
ilized nations, and as the greatest literary 
laborsaver. We hope to find 2 more 
editors who can grasp the vizion of un- 
limited usefulness that wil come from 
perfecting and spreding the use of this 
great laborsaver which an expert uzer 
declared comparabl with invention of 
logarithms or substitution of Arabic 
numerals for Roman notation. 

Won’t yu advize soon who of yur ac- 
quaintances ar most promising for this 
work? 

It means living in Washington, .one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world, 
with immesurabl educational, social and 
recreational advantages, with offis in Na- 
tional library, now first among libraries 
in dignity and growing usefulness. For 
just the ryt yung man or woman it is 
an unuzual opportunity but we don’t 
want to waste time in training material 
which won’t mesure up to it. 

I hope yu wil appreciate conditions 
and coéperate in helping us find 2 or 3 
of the best availabl peopl for D C staf. 

As prompt a reply as practicabl wil be 
dubly appreciated. Address: Godfrey 
Dewey, Lake Placid Club, N.Y. - 

Cordially, 
Melvil Dewey 





Free Material 
The Explorers club, 544 Cathedral 
Parkway, New York, offers free to any 
library willing to pay transportation, 
New South Wales Official Year Book, 
1904-21, and New Zealand Official Year 
Book, 1896-1922. 





Happy then is he who has laid up in 
youth, and held fast in all fortune, a 
genuine and passionate love of read- 
ing.—Choate. - 
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Recognition of Valuable Service 


At the banquet session of the Pennsyl- 
vania library association, a gold medal 
was presented to H. W. Wilson, of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, on behalf ‘of 
the association. The medal on the ob- 
verse side bore the inscription “Penn- 
sylvania Library Association Award” 
with an attractive raised figure in the 
center. On the reverse side was en- 
graved the following: 


Awarded to 
Halsey William Wilson 
in recognition of 
his services 
to 
American Libraries 


The presentation was made by How- 
ard S. Leach, librarian of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, who said: 


Halsey William Wilson, founder and presi- 
dent of the H. W. Wilson Company, pub- 
lisher of: 

The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 

The International Index 

The Industrial Arts Index 

The Cumulative Book Index 

The U. S. Catalog of Books—and 

The Union List of Serials. 

Moving s : to in the publishing of numerous 
debate and reference series.—Sympathetic 
counselor to all scholars and librarians in their 
efforts to further the organization of infor- 
mation in books and periodicals.—Friend to 
libraries and librarians, 

Your services to American libraries thru 
the publishing of practical bibliographical aids 
is such that the Pennsylvania library associa- 
tion deems them worthy of special recognition 
and has entrusted to me the duty and pleasure 
of presenting to you as an earnest of its ap- 
preciation, this medal. 


This was the first time in the history 
of the association such an award was 
made. 

Irma A. Watts 
Secretary 





The Committee on Women in Indus- 
try of the National League of Women 
Voters, Washington City, has issued a 
study outline with accompanying docu- 
ments, giving sources of information 
and printed material to aid in under- 
standing the question of stabilizing em- 
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The subject is divided into 
the following topics: 

Methods of lessening temporary and sea- 
sonal unemployment 

Proposals for unemployment insurance 

Public employment services 


ployment. 


Regulation of employment 


agencies 

Collection of adequate employment sta- 
tistics. 

The outline and the kit were prepared 
especially to aid individuals and study 
groups in organized study and discussion 


of the Subject. 


private 





Under the direction of the Massa- 
chusetts committee for the revision of 
the book law, Frank H. Chase, refer- 
ence librarian of the Boston public li- 
brary, has sent a letter to many promi- 
nent persons in the state asking their 
assistance. 

After citing instances which seem 
to point to an attempt to dictate in 
matters of individual taste, not mor- 
als, Mr Chase’s letter says: 


Such a system is made possible by the 
present wording of the Massachusetts stat- 
ute, which permits the condemnation of a 
book on a detached passage. To judge a 
book in this way is unfair and dishonest. 
We are working for a change in the law 
so that the book must be judged as a whole, 
and for an effective presentation of the nec- 
essary legislation to the next general court 
in January. 

Our object is to form a representative 
state-wide committee for publicity pur- 
poses. We should like to have you become 
a member of that committee. If you are 
in sympathy with our aims, will you please 
allow us to add your name to the commit- 
tee, and indicate this by returning the en- 
closed card with your signature? 





Two pamphlets, Libraries in the Union 
of South Africa, Rhodesia and Kenya 
Colony, one by S. A. Pitt and the other 
by Milton J. Ferguson, have been pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and may be obtained by li- 
braries without cost on application to 
the Corporation at 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. They report the visits of 
Mr Ferguson and Mr Pitt, in 1928, to the 
countries named. 
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Well Deserved Honor Conferred 


D behepamsinn rejoicing rises in the 

hearts of the American library craft 
at the recent award of the Roosevelt 
gold medal to Dr Herbert Putnam, li- 
brarian of the National library, “for 
distinguished service in the adminis- 
tration of public office.” It is an honor 
that reflects on all the earnest workers 
in library service, even in the lowest 
rounds as it lifts the standing of library 
work in the recognition of it by those 
in high places as having a place in dis- 
tinguished public service. 

That the honor has been richly earned 
is without question. Those who have 
known the unfailing care with which 
Dr Putnam has watched and labored 
for the best interests of the great library 
which has developed so wonderfully un- 
der his guidance, rejoice that his na- 
tional recognition comes in the days of 
his own knowledge of it. 

A satisfaction that is justifiable may 
belong to those in “the outer towers” 
who have had an understanding knowl- 
edge of what was under way in the long 
years of Dr Putnam’s endeavors to make 
a national library worthy of the times 


and places open to it, and gladly con- 
tributed as means and _ opportunity 
allowed, to the undertakings that would 
help in the accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives proposed by this distinguished 
leader. 

To be counted among those efforts 
which are classed as “distinguished serv- 
ice in public affairs” is an honor to li- 
brarianship, which is also fortunate in 
having that service in the hands of one 
worthy in every way to complete the 
first quartet of those similarly honored, 
Charles E. Hughes, Herbert Hoover, 
Elihu Root and Herbert Putnam. 





All Aboard For California! 

At the last moment comes the news 
that the A. L. A. meeting for 1930 will 
be held in Los Angeles. This will be 
good news for many who have long 
desired to see the reality of the marvel- 
ous reports of the libraries in Califor- 
nia, particularly, the county libraries, 
the wonderful Los Angeles public 
library, and the San Francisco branch- 
es. The time chosen is near the end 
of June. 
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Why Have Dull Programs? 


een as they are sometimes 

rendered scarcely merit what is given 
them by the audiences addressed, in time, 
effort and expense. Why should that be 
true so often? Is it inevitable? 

How do constructive minds work when 
making programs for library meetings? 
This is a question that often forces 
itself into the open as one listening, 
observes and recognizes incongruity in 
presentation, as well as in choice of 
subjects presented. And one may say 
this of meetings of any kind. 

Several phases of the subject are 
worthy of consideration. For instance, 
few programs are presented that are 
not too full for proper utterance, and to 
put a dozen, or fifteen, or more sub- 
jects on a program for a meeting of 
two, three, or four days is overfeeding. 
No mind capable of understanding can 
take in and digest so much material on 
the instant and one address stepping 
on the heels of another entirely differ- 
ent makes a conglomerate that is not 
always helpful. The substance of the 
talk too often passes over without 
lighting, even for a moment’s rest or 
appeal to most of the audience. 

The make-up of a program may 
suffer from several things. First, the 
one in authority may construct the 
program and present for consideration 
the things which he wishes to have 
presented regardless of the wishes or 
opinions of his coequals in that matter 
or the needs of the situation. 

For whom is the program of a meet- 
ing prepared? Is it neophytes, soldiers 
in the ranks, or “the multitude of 
counselors?” Should special material 
for any one of these groups be pre- 
sented in a general meeting? Does a 





didactic, instructive, directive exercise 
have a legitimate place on the program 
of a meeting made up of all sorts of 
listeners? 

It may add to the éclat of the situa- 
tion that the name of an eminent per- 
son is on a program, but if the person 
does not produce a message, or if 
bringing a message, confuses its appli- 
cation either by length of presentation, 
manner of presentation, lack of vocal 
ability or a too facetious manner of 
presentation, it fails to make connec- 
tion with the audience. Love’s labor is 
lost there! 

Why should a meeting be held in a 
place where nothing of the local en- 
vironment or spirit contributes to the 
effectiveness or enjoyment of the occa- 
sion for those who support it, even tho 
a gilt-edged invitation from a Board 
of Trade be issued, or an addition to 
the local calendar of events furnishes 
an opportunity to contribute to the 
personal aggrandizement of the one 
who acts? Those who have attended 
meetings held independently, as the 
A. L. A. meetings are sometimes, will 
answer “No reason. Witness, Lake 
Placid, Atlantic City, West Baden.” 

Is it not a legitimate, indeed a neces- 
sary, part of such an occasion, to 
give the colleagues who come together 
perhaps for the only time in the year, 
a chance to see each other in motion, 
to hear the real opinions of the actual 
workers in the cause expressed pub- 
licly, perhaps to be commended or to 
be controverted? That would be better, 
perhaps, than to subject them to the 
treatment prepared by the authorities, 
and prolong their agonies beyond the 
point of proper endurance. Untried 
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qualities should not be used on a pro- 
gram which has brot a large number of 
people a great distance at much expense. 

Sometimes a speaker seizes the op- 
portunity of freeing his mind of all the 
information that has been collected in 
one way or another, to pour it out at an 
undue length, to a suffering audience 
which is able neither to receive nor to 
hear what is said, but which because of 
previous training and the demands of 
courtesy, suffers to an intolerable length 
under the process. 


Of course, not all programs are sub- 
ject to such comments. Many are inspir- 
ing, practically helpful, and full of pleas- 
ure, but they throw a deeper gloom on 
such as are not. What is a remedy? 

Could not the A. L. A. committee 
on programs, which has been known 
to announce that it saw nothing for 
such a committee to do, take up this 
question, consider and formulate some 
code governing the situation, and 
thereby, perhaps, afford some degree of 
relief to long suffering library au- 
diences? 





Attending Library Meetings 


AVING said all that, it is quite in 
keeping to speak of the wide- 
spread representation that was present 
at the score of meetings that were held 
within a few weeks. 

When one remembers the anticipa- 
tion that was aroused in preparing for 
them, both by hosts and visitors, the 
time, attention and effort expended dur- 
ing the meetings, the reactions and en- 
thusiasms carried back to various fields 
of labor after the meetings, the large 
expenditure of mental and physical en- 
ergy as well as the financial outlay, the 
sum total of all these, shows a tre- 
mendous investment! One cannot real- 


ize its value because the final results 
will be a continuous return for a long 
time to come. 

It is in no way a small thing to have 
a state meeting nor is it any less to 
attend one. These local meetings de- 
serve and doubtless receive, in the 
large majority of cases, earnest atten- 
tion on the part of those concerned, 
in materializing the plans and purposes 
of their expectations, and in the long 
run there is a very definite value in 
these conventions, as illustrations of 


what really constitutes a successful 


meeting, of what to do and what not 
to do, and of how to have a good time. 





Misadventure 


Thru misadventure, not carelessness, 
a roll made up of ms., letters, pamphlets 
and an unindorsed check, was lost by a 
LrBRARIES messenger in October... Time 
and effort have failed to restore the lost 


material. This is offered as an explana- 
tion of what seems inattention to matters 
that probably deserve attention. Regret 
is expressed for the situation that has 
resulted in inconvenience, at least. 
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Death’s Toll 

Mrs Mary Shakespeare Puech, libra- 
rian of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign for 18 years, died in September. 
Mrs Peuch was a person of great ability, 
a Drexel library school graduate, whose 
passing is a great loss to the library pro- 
fession. 

She was second vice-president of the 
Rhode Island library association, a mem- 
ber of whom every one was proud and 
one who was a great inspiration to her 
fellow members. 


The following tribute was given in the 
Bulletin: 


The opening of school was saddened by 
the absence of a vivid presence, Mrs Mary 
Shakespeare Puech, our librarian, whose 
sudden passing, September 5, 1929, is a loss 
not to be easily measured. For eighteen 
ears she gave her loyal devotion to the 

hode Island School of Design, building 
up the library to ever greater richness and 
usefulness, helping and encouraging the stu- 
dents to their best endeavor, serving and 
aiding the teachers and other members of 
the staff in any and every way that her 
quick and responsive mind prompted. She 
was a person with a rich cultural back- 
round, knowing both life and books, bring- 
ing to bear upon events, ancient or cur- 
rent, a just and penetrating judgment. Her 
warm human sympathy, her interest and de- 
light in young developing minds, brought 
her close to the students. Sensitive to 
beauty, caring passionately for truth and 
Sincerity, with a lively wit and a true sense 
of humor, hers was an inspiring as well 
as scintillating personality. Her ardent en- 
thusiasms, her vivacious reaction to the epi- 
sodes of daily life, her understanding heart, 
endeared her to a wide circle who will 
deeply cherish her memory. 

—Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, October. 

Sara E. SHERMAN 


President 
: Rhode Island library association 


It was in the office of Public Libraries 
that Mrs Puech first caught the gleam 
that led her into the library field. Sel- 
dom has one seen a candidate go 
into library service with such splendid 
preparation in life, literature and vision 
and with finer natural endowments and 
understanding of it than had Mrs Puech. 


A letter from her, in May, spoke of 
the joy she had had in her library life, 
and the report from her colleagues as 
quoted above, shows it was mutual. She 
was a rare personage and library service 
was fortunate in having her even for a 
time in its ranks. M. E. A. 


Ella Frances Corwin, for more than 
24 years librarian of the Public library, 
Elkhart, Indiana, died last summer. Her 
death was due to a sudden heart attack. 

Miss Corwin was well known in the 
region in which she spent her library 
career, as an able executive and libra- 
rian. She was a Canadian by birth but 
took her college work in Hillsdale Col- 
lege, Michigan, and Ypsilanti Normal 
School. She had served well in the libra- 
ries at Madison and Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, and Lansing, Michigan. She organ- 
ized the library at Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal school, going from there to the new 
public library at Elkhart where she dia 
excellent work, making her library one 
of the best in northern Indiana. 

Miss Corwin was a member of the A. 
L. A. and of the Indiana library associa- 
tion of which she served both as secre- 
tary and as vice-president. The Elkhart 
library board adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing their high appreciation of Miss 
Corwin and her work. 

The women’s clubs of Elkhart have 
started a movement to establish some 
form of a memorial in that city in re- 
membrance of the helpful spirit exhib- 
ited by Miss Corwin in her library 
service. 


Mrs Emma Rood Cook, Pratt ’12, and 
for 11 years on the staff of the Public 
library, Omaha, Nebraska, later of the 
Andrew Carnegie library, Carnegie, 
Pennsylvania, died November 16, follow- 
ing an illness lasting several months. 

So our lives 
In acts exemplary, not only win 
Ourselves good names, but doth to others 
give 
Matter for virtuous deeds, by which we live. 
—Chapman. 
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The County Library Program of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


Jackson E. Towne, Consultant in Library 
Service to the Fund 


Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
At the meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association held in Hot Springs, 
Ark., in April, 1923, the Council voted: 


That the American Library Association 
has viewed with interest the growth of the 
county library system, and wishes to ex- 
press its belief that the county is the logical 
unit of library service for most parts of 
the United States, and that the county li- 
brary system is the solution of the library 
problem for country districts. 


The Southeastern library association, 
meeting at Biloxi, Miss., in ‘November, 
1928, passed a resolution which begins 
as follows: 

It is the sense of the Southeastern library 
association that library service to negroes 
should be a part of every public library pro- 
gram. . 

Ever since the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association held in West 
Baden, Ind., in May, 1928, it was ap- 
parent that the South, a section in which 
approximately three-quarters of the pop- 
ulation still live in rural communities, 
could be declared ready for development 
of a more comprehensive library pro- 
gram. Aid from the outside would en- 
able counties to start with the right sys- 
tem. If the incentive from the outside 
should be lacking, the prosperous coun- 
ties would in time set up facilities for 
white people, but the service for rural 
Negroes, which would of necessity re- 
quire separate provision, would be 
greatly delayed. 

Accordingly, in May, 1929, the Board 
of trustees of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund voted a sum of money for a library 
program in the South to help especially 
in the development of county libraries: 
“which will serve the entire population 
of the counties aided ; rural and urban, 
colored and white.” 

With the assistance of an Associate 
for Studies of the Fund, applications 
were presented from eight counties in 
six Southern states. It was planned that 





the library developments in the eight 
counties should serve as demonstrations. 
The following five counties have now 
been granted appropriations from the 
Fund, and stimulated thereby have been 
able to carry thru successful campaigns 
for local support. 


Appro- 

pria- 

tion 

from 

County County seat State fund 
Webster Minden La. $40,000 
Davidson Lexington N.C. 20,000 
Mecklenburg Charlotte N.C. — 80,000 
Hamilton Chattanooga Tenn. 80,000 
Knox Knoxville Tenn. 20,000 


In view of the plan to develop a num- 
ber of demonstration county libraries, 
the conditions of help which those per- 
sons now wishing to make application 
should carefully consider are as follows: 

1) That the library serve adequately all 
the people of the county, rural and urban, 
negro and white. By “adequate” is meant 
that the total budget for service, including 
the Rosenwald help, shall be at least equal 
to fifty cents per capita of the total popu- 
lation of the county; that the service to all 
elements of the population shall be equal 
but adapted to the needs of each element. 

2) All the public library facilities of the 
county shall be coordinated under one head, 
who shall be a trained librarian. 

3) That the money aeoropeiates by the 
Rosenwald Fund and the money matched 
by the Fund shall be used entirely for serv- 
ice, which is interpreted to include books, 
salaries, general maintenance and book 
trucks, but not buildings, grounds or equip- 
ment other than the book trucks. 

4) That the county shall provide suitable 
housing for the library. 

If all of the above conditions are met, 
the Rosenwald Fund has been willing to 
make appropriations, matching appro- 
priations from the county and cities of 
the county, over and above the total an- 
nual appropriations from local sources 
before the agreement with the Fund. 

The usual scale of matching has been 
one dollar from the Fund for one dol- 
lar from local sources, for each of the 
first two years; one dollar from the 
Fund for two dollars from local sources 
for the third and fourth year; one dol- 
lar from the Fund to match four from 


local sources for the fifth year. 
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In making these appropriations, the 
Fund expects the county to assume the 
moral obligation of carrying on the 
library after the fifth year, on at least 
as high a plane for both races as that 
maintained while the Fund was helping. 

Regarding future applications to the 
Fund, it should be understood, of course, 
that the above conditions are subject to 
change. The proportion from the Fund 
may be reduced as county library service 
becomes more generally valued. 

An excellent county library service be- 
ing already established at Greenville, 
S. C., the Board of trustees of the Fund 
voted the librarian an appropriation to 
help finance a special study of the read- 
ing needs of rural negroes. 

Proper leadership in the development 
of county library facilities is best ob- 
tained thru a strong state library com- 
mission. The commission, when prop- 
erly organized, staffed, and adequately 
supported can most effectively aid in 
establishing new library systems and in 
improving existing services. Feeling that 
aid from an outside source would, with- 
out question, result in further support 
from state funds and greatly increase the 
effectiveness of the existing library com- 
mission, the Trustees of the Rosenwald 
Fund voted that a grant be made annual- 
ly for two years to the Mississippi 
library commission, provided a similar 
sum be raised in the state of Mississippi. 

Only three Southern states can be said 
to maintain their library commissions by 
adequate appropriations. The Fund con- 
templates granting further assistance in 
this direction on the same matching basis 
as applied in the case of Mississippi. 

A sum has been granted to the Ten- 
nessee commission of Eleven to be 
matched by an equal sum to be raised 
from individual donors for a thoro sur- 
vey of all library facilities in the state. 
President H. A. Morgan, of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, is chairman of the 
Commission of Eleven, which does not 
function as a professional library com- 
mission. 
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The trustees of the Fund: have ap- 
pointed Jackson E. Towne, librarian and 
director of the library school at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., as Consultant in Library 
Service, for nine months, starting Octo- 
ber 1, 1929. Mr Towne retains his Pea- 
body College connections and will give 
full-time service to Peabody during the 
summer quarter, when the enrollment is 
heaviest. The remainder of his time, 
with the exception of three days eacn 
month, he hopes to give to the develop- 
ment of Southern county libraries and 
state library commissions with the aid 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Mr 
Towne in care of the Southern office of 
the Fund, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 

These were the outstanding features 
of the county library program of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund as developed 
prior to the meeting of the Southeastern 
library association at Chapel Hill, in 
October, 1929. At this meeting, in the 
course of the open discussion on county 
libraries and negro library service, the 
need for aid for negro branches in the 
larger public library systems of the 
South and the need for a summer insti- 
tute for further training for negro libra- 
rians already holding positions in branch 
libraries, received considerable emphasis 
and appeared to point the way to further 
features for the general library program 
of the fund. 

A special committee to function in an 
advisory capacity with Mr Towne and 
with Mr Clark Foreman, the Associate 
for Studies who carried out the initial 
steps of the county library program, was 
appointed by the president of the South- 
eastern library association. This com- 
mittee is composed of librarians repre- 
senting the four following types of serv- 
ice: a) public libraries; b) university, 
college and school libraries; c) library 
training schools; d) state library exten- 
sion agencies. Three other members 
were appointed from the field at large. 
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The present personnel of the com- 
mittee is as follows: Thomas P. Ayer, 
librarian of the Public library of Rich- 
mond, Va.; Miss Tommie Dora Barker, 
librarian and director of the library 
school, Carnegie library, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Harold F. Brigham, librarian of the Car- 
negie library, Nashville, Tenn.; Whitman 
Davis, librarian of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, Oxford; Mrs Lillian B. Griggs, 
secretary and director of the State 
library, Raleigh, N. C.; Helen Virginia 
Stelle, librarian of the Public library, 
Tampa, Fla.; Fanny T. Taber, librarian 
of Alabama College, Montevallo. 





Library Survey in British Columbia 

The report of the British Columbia 
library survey, 1927-1928, conducted un- 
der the auspices of the British Columbia 
public library commission, has been 
printed and distributed. 

The report is most complete. It be- 
gins by giving the personnel and outlook 
of the Commission and the work it un- 
dertakes. It gives a summary of condi- 
tions and recommendations attending the 
same, clearing the field of what might 
raise inquiry, followed by the story of 
the survey, its origin and methods. 

Part I of the Report of the British 
Columbia library survey deals with the 
findings, followed in Part II by the fact- 
ual basis. An interesting section sets 
out, by extracts from typical letters, 
what British Columbia people, think of 
library service. 

The findings of the Committee, in so 
far as it knows and analyzes the libraries 
and library conditions set forth, show a 
most promising situation, giving, it may 
be said, far from meager aspects. The 
country is new, distances are great, but 
thus far the pioneers of the country have 
been very largely those who have come 


from parts not only of the dominion. 


of Great Britain, but from other parts 
of the world, bringing with them knowl- 
edge of and love for collections of 
books. 





In appendices is set out the extent of 
library service at present and what 
seems to be the library needs of the 
province. Some of the topics. set out 
show the lines of inquiry followed re- 
garding public libraries in urban com- 
munities, library service for the blind, 
occupational libraries, traveling library 
system, country library idea, library-van 
service, libraries in schools, sea-coast 
library service, etc. 

Appendix T contains some important 
questionnaires used in the survey. These 
are quite as illuminating as was the sur- 
vey of the A. L. A., but not quite so 
extensive. 

After dealing with statistics bearing 
upon the library situation, the report dis- 
closes population and property valuation 
of certain possible library districts. 

Appendix V, touching the transactions 
as they come under the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, are of interest. The Corporation 
has voted $100,000 to support a program 
of the British Columbia library exten- 
sion, to be held available for expendi- 
ture when the Commission is ready to 
assume adequate supervision and_ its 
share of responsibility. 

Mr Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
A. L. A., serves as special confidential 
adviser to the Corporation on library 
matters. The response to the proposal 
of the Corporation is not so generous as 
it was hoped, but certain propositions re- 
lating thereto were published. (See 
LrpraRiEs, 34 :438.) 

A Director of Libraries will be estab- 
lished with headquarters and such 
means to provide a four-year demonstra- 
tion of library service as will make plain 
what is most needed and what is the 
best way to accomplish it. The difficul- 
ties of meeting the proposed budgets in 
British Columbia are set out, but no- 
where is there discouragement as to what 
can be done under the circumstances. 

Because of the wide distribution of 
population, etc., the traveling library 
system will be necessary for a long time. 
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American Library Association 
Notes and news 
The Chicago library club was received 
in a house-warming, Thursday evening, 
November 21, in the new Headquarters’ 
rooms. 


A new A. L. A. publication, to be 
called Subscription Books Bulletin, 
which will be issued quarterly, beginning 
January, 1930, at $1 a year, will super- 
sede the bulletin formerly published by 
the Pacific Northwest library association. 


The first children’s library yearbook 
to appear, is prepared by the American 
Library Association’s committee on Ir- 
brary work with children and is pub- 
lished by the A. L. A. A survey of 30 
years of children’s books, a discussion 
of modern tendencies in books for 
children, of story-telling as a method 
of directing children’s reading of coun- 
ty service to the rural child, of adult 
and juvenile departments, and a list of 
important children’s books of 1928, are 
some of the highlights of this worth 
while undertaking. 


The International Handbook of Adult 
Education, a survey of adult education 
thruout the world, with a direct approach 
to library activity, was reviewed in the 
issue of our quarterly, Adult Education 
and the Library, October, 1929, but no 
price was given. It has been learned 
since that the English price is 5/7, post- 
paid. 

It is now announced that the Hand- 
book is available to American libraries 
at $1.50, less 10 per cent, postpaid. 
Orders accompanied by the $1.35 should 
be addressed to the American associa- 
tion for adult education, 41 East Forty- 
Second Street, New York City, which is 
handling the entire distribution in Amer- 
ica. This arrangement is much more 
convenient than ordering from London. 

A library that is a member of the 
American association for adult education 
will receive a copy without charge. 
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The degree of separation between the 
scientific or scholarly libraries and the 
popular libraries in many European 
countries was distinctly noticeable at the 
various world conferences last summer, 
according to Carl H. Milam, secretary 
of the American Library Association. 

In Poland and Germany, particularly, 
there are strong popular library move- 
ments almost entirely divorced from the 
more scholarly and scientific library 
world. 

An association to promote library work 
in Germany, called the Associated com- 
missions for the examination of chil- 
dren’s literature, which has been orga- 
nized for more than 30 years and has 
many thousands of members, and issues 
the publication, Jugendschrifts warte, is 
not definitely in the library picture of 
Germany as it is presented by librarians 
of more scholarly connections. 

There were no librarians on the pro- 
gram of the library section of Geneva, 
altho the proceedings were of consider- 
able interest to librarians in America, 
apparently because “librarians” were 
supposed to be uninterested in school 
libraries, popular libraries and reading 
rooms, their field being distinctly limited 
to research, scholarship and preservation. 

In other countries, also, organizations 
exist, quite outside of the library asso- 
ciations, which are doing work that is 
within the scope of American library 
organizations. 

The International Handbook of Adult 
Education, published by the World asso- 
ciation for adult education for the Cam- 
bridge congress, includes many pages, 
paragraphs and briefer references to the 
public library movements in different 
countries. In several cases the urge for 
public libraries seems to have come en- 
tirely from without the library profes- 
sion and at least in some instances the 
professional librarian is still ignoring 
and being largely ignored by the new 
leaders. 
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Illinois Library Association. 
Reports on the annual meeting at Urbana, October 16-18, 1929 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Illinois library association was held at 
Urbana, October 16-18, 1929, with an at- 
tendance of 341, and with Mr Earl 
Browning, its president, presiding at all 
of the meetings. 

At the opening session, Mr Browning 

introduced William L. Bailey, professor 
of Sociology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who spoke on Community needs. 
He analyzed the community and the va- 
rious phases of activity therein which 
contribute the important phases of its 
life, their relation to each other and to 
the community as a whole. These agen- 
cies he divided into 11 major groups: 
1, History; 2, Economic; 3, Plant and 
planning; 4, Educational; 5, Health; 
6, Recreation; 7, Social welfare; 8, Cul- 
tural; 9, Civic; 10, Greater community ; 
11, Religious. 
_ Prof Bailey grouped the study of a 
community under four heads: Cardinal 
phases of community life; Bases for 
rating communities on general living 
conditions; The most vital elements in 
community life (in order of relative im- 
portance to general welfare) ; The most 
vital elements in library work (in order 
of relative importance). These last he 
rated as follows: 


Library income 10, Library work in 
schools 8, Professional help 5, Reference 
service 5, Balanced budget 5, Dictionary 
catalog 5, Religious literature in the com- 
munity 5, Proper periodicals in com- 
munity 5, Library publicity 4, Library 
extension 4, Library registrants 4, Loan 
libraries 2.5, Provision for children 2.5, 
Circulation 2.5, Prompt cataloging 2.5, 
Children’s catalog 2.5, Reference books 
2, Children’s book stock 2, Periodicals 2, 
Reference work recorded 2, Community 
room in library 1.5, Health library in 
schools 1, Continuous library registration 
1, Annual inventory 1, Library exhibits 1, 
Library signs, etc. 1, Library for greater 
community policy 1. 


Miss Parham in discussing Prof 
Bailey’s address, said: 





While Dr Bailey in the beginning of 
his speech stressed the necessity of 
helping the public to earn a living, I 
was glad to find that later on he spent 
considerable time in discussing the cul- 
tural value of the library. 

As to making the contents of the 
library known to the public, I had 
found that quite often the people I thot 
I had reached were the ones I had 
missed. For instance, a member of the 
Library board interested in making a 
radio went to a radio dealer a block 
from the library for information, and 
was told by the dealer that he learned 
all he knew from books taken from a 
public library; that a merchant build- 
ing a house who wanted illustrations 
of English stairways never thought of 
applying to the public library until it 
was suggested to him by a friend who 
had never built a house; and so far as 
increased income goes, the great need of 
an increased income to public libraries is 
the necessity of being able to hire 
more ability. 

It was very difficult to hear in the hal! 
and much of the message of the speaker 
was lost. 

The evening program included an en- 
joyable reading of Stephen Benet’s John 
Brown’s body, by Dr Paul N. Landis, 
professor of English at the University 
of Illinois. Following this, a social hour 
was held in the Woman’s building when 
the members were guests of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois library club. 

On Thursday morning, Prof William 
L. Bailey continued his address on Li- 
brary needs. He showed, by a careful 
analysis of the main aspects of the life 
of the community, how the library could 
do something for all of these. Before 
the library could attain its proper place 
in its community and demand adequate 
financial support, he challenged it to do 
to its utmost the following: 
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By Preserve local history. 

Not to spend too much time on things 
not important. 

3) Be poe nearest the phases most 
vital. 

4) Have its hours of opening adjusted to 
the needs of its community. 

5) Book stock suited to needs. 

6) Have its Library board representative. 

7) Have its staff trained in the social sci- 
ences as well as cultural. 

8) Ample reference service. 


He expanded these topics to an extent 
that seemed to put the responsibility of 
“the whole job” on the library. 

In discussing The Community’s needs, 
Miss Pearl I. Field of the Legler Re- 
gional branch library, Chicago, said: 


It is helpful to hear of new and successful 
methods of codperation with one’s commu- 
nity. Legler branch has been intensifying 
its service to individuals by having two 
assistants assigned to act as a reception 
committee for new borrowers. Each new 
borrower is personally conducted on a tour 
of the building, the various departments 
and services are explained, and he is told 
what he may expect the library to do for 
him. It has been found that the contact 
made in this initial visit is followed up and 
he returns for further enlightenment or for 
a word of advice. He knows that here is 
some one interested in his problem. 


Business session 

At the business meeting, the following 
official reports were made: 

Anna May Price reported for the Leg- 
islative committee that after considerable 
effort on the part of the committee, the 
Illinois legislature passed a bill increas- 
ing the rate of tax levy for library pur- 
poses to 1.2 mills on the dollar; and that 
it also passed the contract measure ena- 
bling communities to contract with a 
neighboring library for library service. 

The report of the Membership com- 
mittee showed: Life memberships, 34; 
new memberships, 68; institutional, 17. 
Mr Browning recommended to the in- 
coming Board that the fees received 
from Life memberships be placed in a 
separate fund and invested so as to 
bring in an income. 


Children’s section 
The Children’s section met on Thurs- 
day afternoon under the leadership of 
Winifred Bright, children’s librarian of 
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Wilmette, with Ethel Kratz of Cham- 
paign acting as secretary. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Mrs Lucille Pannell, librarian of the 
Herzl junior high school, Chicago, on the 
topic Intermediate reading. At the 1928 
meeting, held in Danville, Mr Solle pre- 
sented a list of adult books suitable for 
the junior high school age. As an experi- 
ment, Mrs Pannell tried out this list on 
the students of the Herzl junior high 
school, and the results of this experi- 
ment formed the basis of her talk. Many 
of the books on this list were found to 
be too advanced; some were considered 
very good, some dull and others more or 
less indifferent. Mrs Pannell quoted 
from a number of these reports and 
some of the remarks were extremely 
illuminating. 

Mary Ayres, children’s librarian of the 
Oak Park public library, formerly asso- 
ciated with Anne Carrol Moore in New 
York, followed Mrs Pannell’s talk with 
Poetry for intermediates, showing that 
not only “music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast,” but poetry as well has 
been known to move inanimate things by 
“magic numbers and persuasive sounds.” 
At the appeal of a teacher in Oak Park 
who had tried more or less unsuccess- 
fully to interest a restless class, Miss 
Ayres took “Silver Pennies, the biggest 
dollar’s worth of which I know,” and 
went to the rescue. She read Masefield’s 
Cargoes and several other poems and the 
response was immediate from most ot 
the class. Before the hour was over, the 
most disinterested member of the class 
was reached. 

Miss Agatha Shea, director of chil- 
dren’s work in the Chicago branch libra- 
ries, gave a survey of the Chicago plan 
for eliminating books no longer useful 
for children’s shelves. As a first step in 
this evaluation, questionnaires were sent 
to all of the Chicago branches as to the 
usefulness and up-to-dateness of books 
on the shelves. The response to this was 
very generous. The next step was to 
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appoint a committee of 10, composed of 
the most experienced and best trained 
among the children’s librarians. The 
purpose of this committee was two-fold, 
namely, 1) To prepare a list of books 
and compare them with other books 
which had outgrown their usefulness ; 
2) To make a new list of substitutes 
which could be recommended in place of 
the less desirable. In this process of 
evalution, the personal element was to 
be eliminated as far as possible. Some 
of the questions considered were as 
follows: 


1) Up-to-dateness of material. Many 
sport, school, army, and navy stories 
were found to be hopelessly out of 


date. 

2) Are the experiences and characters of 
the book greatly overdrawn or are 
they possible? 

3) Is. material just popular, ephemeral, 
or will it contribute to a good working 
collection? 

4) How many below standard books is a 
library justified in buying with limited 
funds when better ones are available? 


Asa result of this first evaluation, some 
200 titles were eliminated, and included 
about 60 authors. The committee did 
not eliminate all of one author in many 
cases, for instance, about 15 titles of 
Barbour survived the knife, The Yardley 
series, The Civil War series, The Young 
Trailer series, The World War series, of 
Altsheler were permitted to remain on 
the list. As yet only fiction has been 
considered in this evaluation process, but 
as time goes on non-fiction will be care- 
fully eliminated as well. 

A very interesting illustrated talk on 
Some children’s illustrations of favorite 
books was given by Frances Donnelly, 
Art supervisor of the Wilmette public 
schools. Giving as the keynote of her 
talk, the definition “A picture is the 
artist’s thought expressed in color on 
canvas,” Miss Donnelly showed how this 
idea was carried out in Wilmette. The 
children were allowed perfect freedom 
in expressing any story or part of a story 
which appealed to them. There were no 
restrictions ‘as to material used. The 





only restrictions were that the drawings 
must be original, must not be touched up 
by the teacher, and the books must be 
selected from the collection in the Pub- 
lic library. Miss Donnelly showed a num- 
ber of these pictures which the children 
have done, and a great range of imagina- 
tion and creative ability abounded. 

Adah Whitcomb, Supervisor of work 
with schools, Chicago, closed the 
meeting with a talk on Recent books 
for children. Miss Whitcomb brot a 
number of the most interesting books 
to the meeting to illustrate her talk, 
and a list of the October Juvenile Book 
Order for Chicago was distributed. 
The annotated list formed the basis of 
her talk. In presenting the material, 
she divided it. into the following 
groups: 
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4) Boys’ books. 
5) Books that will live. 


In this class, Miss Whitcomb put 
such books as: 


3} Mukerji, Chief of the herd. 
b) Finger, Courageous companions. 
- ¢) Nordhoff, Falcons of France. 
) Young, Tanglecoated horse. 
e) Overton, Long Island’s story. 


At the close of the meeting, the 
members formed themselves into three 
groups and personally conducted tours 
were made to buildings and points of 
interest on the campus of the univer- 
sity. The visitors had choice of going 
to see Engineering buildings, Chemis- 
try, National history, Agriculture and 
Horticultural buildings, or to museums 
of classical and European culture, Archi- 
tecture and Military departments. 


Address by Zona Gale 


The conference dinner was held on 
Thursday evening, with Miss Zona 
Gale as the dinner speaker. 

Miss Gale was most enjoyable. While 
her address was thought-provoking, the 
sunbeam of humor rippled across the 
surface occasionally. She said, “Writing 
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about people is very little more than liv- 
ing with them.” Speaking on Some ten- 
dencies in modern fiction, she said she 
was really interested in only one ten- 
dency, that of the growing use of impli- 
cation. If the writer catches the implica- 
tion between the lines which tell what 
happened, he writes about live figures. 
But when the author writes exactly 
what happened, he writes of two dimen- 
sional characters. 

Miss Gale admitted that she has al- 
ways tried to interpret rather than report 
the actions of her people. She has 
worked for the interpretation of the 
essence of life rather than the externals. 
Children show an infinite number of im- 
plications in their words and actions. 
Formerly children were of two dimen- 
sional variety, but it is changing, she 
said. 

Miss Gale declared that drama is liter- 
ally implication. She illustrated this by 
relating incidents from her prize winning 
drama, Miss Lulu Bett. Implication is 
the chief power in any sort of humor. 
That which is unsaid and merely implied 
makes the joke. The power of reading 
between the lines of a book or short story 
makes it take on not only breadth, depth 
and height, but even that intangible 
fourth dimension. Miss Gale read two 
or three of her short stories in which 
she had particularly striven for impli- 
cation. 

Lending section 

The Lending section in charge of 
Matilda Kelly, Portage Park branch, 
Chicago, met on Friday morning. 

Felicia Ryan, of the Peoria public 
library, opened with a paper on Build- 
ing the local history collection, in 
which she admonished the librarians 
that the sources for local history col- 
lections are rapidly disappearing in our 
swift, complex mode of living, together 
with the attic, the family album, the 
folders of old views, and books and 
pamphlets held sacred in another day. 
She urged them to retrieve and pre- 
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serve all local history material just as 
soon as possible. She suggested the 
immediate collection of any still avail- 
able sources such as pictures,clippings, 
letters, directories of all kinds, and by 
all means interviews with old residents 
for information and material. 

Carl B. Roden, librarian, Chicago 
public library, in an informal and in- 
teresting way reviewed the branch 
building program which is being car- 
ried out in Chicago. 

He exhibited floor plans of a num- 
ber of branch libraries recently erected 
in Chicago and discussed the various 
phases of branch planning as there de- 
veloped. The conclusion has been 
reached that a branch with a book 
capacity of less than 12,000 volumes is 
not worth the cost of a building. Stacks 
are therefore an integral part of the 
branch plan, and in some cases a ca- 
pacity as high as 20,000 volumes is 
provided for. The plans always in- 
clude, besides the two principal read- 
ing rooms and the delivery room, a 
smaller reference room for older chil- 
dren, sometimes called “intermediate 
room,” tho that is an awkward term. 
A separate reference room for adults is 
also included in some places, tho this 
may take the form of a mere alcove. 
The need for separate story hour room 
appears to be growing less important. 
Assembly rooms for meetings of out- 
side organizations are definitely omit- 
ted from the Chicago plans. 

The plans shown included a new 
regional branch with very large stor- 
age capacity to relieve congestion in 
the central library. 

Pamphlet material, which is always 
a live question in library administra- 
tion, was divided into two talks. Mary 
J. Booth, of Charleston Teachers’ Col- 
lege, handled the subject of Illinois 
pamphlets. For pamphlets on general 
subjects she suggested going to such 
periodicals as Good Housekeeping, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, Scribner's, Woman’s 
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Home Companion, etc., which issue bul- 
letins of their various departments for 
a nominal sum. For geographical ma- 
terial much free material could be had 
gratis from the steamship companies 
and railroad companies. Publishing 
houses are willing to send to libraries 
biographical pamphlets of their au- 
thors. The Federal and State govern- 
ments are a source of both free and 
inexpensive material, as well as large 
industrial firms, insurance companies, 
universities, societies and bureaus. 
Miss Booth suggested that library sta- 
tionery be used always as firms would 
be more willing to send material to 
libraries than to anyone else. 
Winifred Baum of the Chicago pub- 
lic library discussed Chicago pamphlet 
material. She said that due to the com- 
ing Chicago Fair of Progress in 1933, 
there was much activity and that a 
great deal of effort was being expended 
to bring out local material in pamphlet 
form just at this time. She spoke of 
all of the various civic and industrial 
enterprises in Chicago which were 
getting out pamphlets, and her list of 
free material was very inclusive and 
full of information as to sources. 
Following the formal program of 
this session, a number of book reviews 
were given that were much enjoyed. 
These were: 


The Tragic era, by Claude Bowers, Prof 
M. L. Hansen, University of Illinois. 

Ultima Thule, by H. H. Richardson, Elsie 
McKay, Oak Park. 

Pomp and circumstance, by Elizabeth de 
Gramont, Bella Steuernagel, Belleville. 

Hans Frost, by Hugh Walpole, Ella 
Saunders, Chicago. | 

The speakers’ views were not ques- 


tioned as there was no time for discus- 
sion. 
College and reference section 

In the College and Reference sec- 
tion in charge of Effie A. Keith, assist- 
ant librarian of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Some problems of Teachers’ Col- 
lege libraries was given by Mary J. 





Booth of Eastern Illinois State Normal 
library. She reviewed the functions of 
the five teachers’ training schools in 
Illinois, traced their growth, and cited 
the almost hopeless inadequacy faced 
by the libraries in these training schools 
in giving satisfactory service. She 
stressed the lack of proper rooms and 
buildings for library purposes, the lack 
of sufficient seating facilities, the need 
of larger funds, and the necessity of 
exemption from the administrative 
code which makes it impossible to re- 
ceive books as frequently and as 
promptly as necessary. 

Francis W. K. Drury of A. L. A., in 
an informal and very interesting man- 
ner, spoke on One phase of adult edu- 
cation, i.e. Alumni reading and study. 
He advised study of this section of the 
investigation being conducted by Wil- 
fred B. Shaw, a preliminary report of 
which will appear in the November 
issue of Scribner's. He urged the col- 
lege librarians to become familiar with 
this project and to evaluate the degree 
of interest in their own institution, to 
cooperate in distributing reading lists, 
to furnish books when necessary and 
to lend every aid in encouraging 
Alumni study and reading. In conclu- 
sion, he pointed out some of the aids to 
adult education, viz.: Reading with a 
Purpose series, Classics of the Western 
World, Trinity College Bulletins, Wes- 
leyan College Bulletins, and others. 

Encyclopedias and their use, pre- 
sented by James McMillen of the 
University of Louisiana library, was 
interesting and informing. He dis- 
cussed in a very helpful way the wel- 
come, new and modern trend in ency- 
clopedias, their physical make-up, their 
useability, their editorial policy. The 
New Britannica, of course, came in for 
first place in the discussion of the Eng- 
lish encyclopedias, followed by a very 
detailed evaluation of the encyclope- 
dias in the foreign languages, such as 
Dictionary Larousse, Encyclopedia 
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Espanole, Encyclopedia Italiana and 
Der Grosse Brockhaus. 

Dr Theodore W. Koch, of North- 
western University library, closed the 
session with a very entertaining illus- 
trated talk on the International library 
congress in Rome the past summer, 
views and descriptions of European 
libraries, and a few remarks on the 
bibliographical tour of last year. 


Trustees’ section 

Fifty trustees and librarians were 
present at the meeting of the Trustees’ 
section in charge of Otto R. Barnett 
of Glencoe. Mrs Lucy W. Errett of 
Kewanee acted as secretary. 

Mr Spencer Ewing, president of 
Withers public library, Bloomington, 
spoke on the Contract phases of the 
amended library act in Illinois, which 
is an act enabling communities to con- 
tract with neighboring existing libra- 
ries for library service. A discussion 
followed this paper which brought out 
the points that the initiative for mak- 
ing contracts with other libraries may 
come either from the municipal library 
or from people in adjoining townships ; 
that the contract may be made outside 
the county limits; and that township 
and city may both vote a tax in terri- 
tory that overlaps, so that there may 
be double taxation for the library if it 
was so voted. 

Filling library vacancies with trained 
librarians, was the subject of a brief 
talk by Mrs A. W. Errett, Jr., trustee 
of the Kewanee public library. 

The president, Mr Barnett, brought 
up for discussion the proposed amend- 
ments to the library law. 

Among these, he noted that libraries 
organized under Sections 10, et seq. are 
in the analogous position of not being 
independent corporations and yet of hav- 
ing certain authority independent of the 
village trustees and potentially conflict- 
ing therewith. 

Thus, the Library board has no au- 
thority to issue bonds for library pur- 


poses. Such proposed bonds must be 
approved by the village authorities and 
then issued as village obligations. The 
Library board has nominal authority 
under the statute to borrow money on 
library property to erect and complete 
library buildings, but as the Library 
board is not a separate corporation, such 
indebtedness comes within the five per 
cent limit of the village indebtedness and 
if the village is bonded to the limit, such 
mortgaging power cannot be exercised. 
If, however, the village is not so bonded, 
then the Library board, by exercising its 
mortgaging power without the codpera- 
tion of the village authorities, may to 
that extent limit the village bonding 
power. The law is entirely blind as to 
how such mortgages involving the con- 
veyance of real estate should be executed 
or as to how the title to real estate shall 
be taken. The Library board may accu- 
mulate a fund over a period of 20 years 
to purchase a site or erect a building, 
but has no authority to purchase a build- 
ing nor has it authority to contract for 
the purchase of a site and pay for it 
with the proceeds of the special tax for 
that purpose, as the same is collected, 
instead of accumulating a fund and then 
consummating a purchase. 

These are only some of the defects re- 
sulting from the fact that the Library 
law is a patchwork of unconnected en- 
actments which have been passed from 
time to time without any view to a com- 
plete orderly plan. 

Mr Barnett suggested as a remedy for 
this condition, that the statute be 
amended to provide that by a referen- 
dum vote, following the general proced- 
ure of the law for creating park districts, 
library districts might be created as in- 
dependent corporate entities and exist- 
ing library districts might, by such a 
referendum vote, be changed into such 
independent municipal corporations. 

While objection might be made to 
creating a new taxing body, the tax- 
payers’ protection lay in the fact that 
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such independent taxing body could 
only be created by a special election to 
that end and therefore the proposed 
amendment to the law would merely 
give an added element of flexibility of 
self-government in this respect. 

M. F. Gallagher, chairman of the 
Legislative committee, in discussing 
the proposed amendments, said that 
the whole library law needed revision 
and clarification; the law does not meet 
present conditions in many instances and 
a law is needed under which libraries 
can legally function. After further dis- 
cussion of the matter, it was voted 
that the new Legislative committee 
draft a revision of the whole library 
law, to be referred to the next legisla- 
ture, giving special study and consid- 
eration to the proposed amendments. 

The Resolutions committee, of which 
Elsie McKay of Oak Park was chair- 
man, expressed thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the University of Illinois li- 
brary club for its hospitality; to Mr 
P. L. Windsor, Anne M. Boyd, Ella 
Hodges and Margaret Johnson for 
their courtesy; to Ethel Kratz and Mr 
N. R. Levin and his committee for the 
exhibits, and to the Campus commit- 
tee for the university tours. 

Regrets were expressed for the death 
of the following members of the asso- 
ciation during the year: 

W. A. Hough, trustee, Belleville; 
Celia Miles, librarian, Centralia; Mrs 
Elizabeth Murray, librarian, DeKalb; 
Marion E. Sparks, chemistry librarian, 
University of Illinois; Henry Thomas, 
librarian, Tiskilwa; Sarah E. Thompson, 
librarian, Illinois Woman’s College; 
Eva M. Ford, A. L. A., Chicago. 

The Auditing committee, of which 
Harriet M. Skogh was chairman, re- 
ported that it had audited the treas- 
urer’s report and found: 

Total receipts for the year.......... $1581.45 
Total disbursements 706.80 
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The above does not include the dues 

paid by members at this meeting nor 
the expenses of the meeting. 
- The members attended the dedica- 
tory exercises of the new University of 
Illinois library building on Friday 
afternoon. 

On Friday evening, a reception and 
open house were held in the new li- 
brary building. 

The impressive dedication service, 
together with the hospitality of the 
University of Illinois library club, the 
lovely October weather, the opportu- 
nity to view the campus life of the 
University with its some 11,000 stu- 
dents, the interesting spread of ex- 
hibits, all helped to make the 1929 
conference one of the most interesting 
and unusual in the history of the IIli- 
nois library association. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, M. F. 
Gallagher, Evanston; first vice-presi- 
dent, Anne M. Boyd, Urbana; second 
vice-president, Cora Hendee, Highland 
Park; secretary, Gladys Allison, River 
Forest; treasurer, Blanche Gray, Mat- 
toon. 

BELLA STEUERNAGEL 
Secretary 





Meetings for Librarians of Large 
Libraries 
The great interest of these meetings in 
the past has been the opportunity for a 
freedom of discussion that is not possi- 
ble in a larger group. The committee on 
program for this year would be very 
grateful for suggestions of possible sub- 
jects and for suggestions as to the best 
people to present those subjects. Such 
suggestions can be made to any member 
of the committee. 
Paut M. PAINE 
Syracuse public library 
WEBSTER WHEELOCK 
St. Paul public library 
Pau NortH Rice, Chairman 
Dayton public library 
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The New Library, University of 
Illinois 

A distinguished audience gathered 
in the auditorium of the Smith Memo- 
rial building on the campus of the 
University of Illinois, on the afternoon 
of October 18, to participate in the 
exercises which marked the dedication 
of the new university library building. 
President David Kinley of the Univer- 
sity presided and in the charming man- 
ner for which he is noted, conducted 
the exercises from the first few words 
of welcome to the visitors to the close 
of the afternoon exercises in a genially 
dignified way. 

The presentation of the building to 
the Board of Trustees was made by 
Professor James M. White of the De- 
partment of architecture of the Uni- 
versity, the one who supervised the 
erection of the building. Professor 
White paid a very sincere tribute to 
the artisans who contributed to the 
building not only the greatest care 
and interest, but who had a very 
proper pride in the product of their 
labors. 

James W. Armstrong, president of 
the Board of Trustees, accepted the 
building in the name of the state of 
Illincis, and the institution which the 
trustees represented. 

One of the two principal addresses 
was made by Carl B. Roden, librarian 
of the Chicago public library. Mr 
Roden has for some time been well 
known as a speaker who talks directly 
to the point and stops when he reaches 
it, in English that is unmatched both 
for clarity of meaning, beautiful dic- 
tion and a fitting expression of the 
ideas he means to convey. He outlined 
the fields occupied by the threefold 
form into which library service in 
America has developed. The first, and 
one perhaps dearest to the heart of the 
rank and file of citizens, is the public 
library as it is developing in these later 


days. The great educational libraries 
of reference come second in the appre- 
ciation of the general public, extend- 
ing its service, as it does, to students 
and experts in various lines of human 
thought. The third place Mr Roden 
assigned to the University library, 
placing on it the final burden of edu- 
cating the students who go out from 
its University to a full appreciation of 
the place books will take in their after 
life, creating within them a divine 
curiosity which can be met with satis- 
faction in their later life by the con- 
tents of the other two forms of library 
service. 

Mr Roden outlined an ideal service 
that can be, but is not yet, met by the 
state, but which with a little extension 
of study and effort can contribute 
much to the use of books in a matter 
of economy, foundation of service and 
consequent raising of intelligent stand- 
ards. This provides for a state super- 
vised reservoir of books for lending in 
answer to responsible requests, so that 
it will not be necessary to duplicate ex- 
pensive books and material or even 
those of medium value in all the libra- 
ries of the state, but thru a system of 
borrowing and lending to the users of 
the printed page who are multiplying 
in the state greatly as each year of 
educational effort goes by. Mr Roden’s 
address was received with acclaim and 
drew forth much favorable comment 
afterwards. 

The second address was by Prof Guy 
Stanton Ford of the University of 
Minnesota, who for a number of years 
was a professor in the University of 
Illinois before going to his present po- 
sition of dean of men. He drew con- 
trast between the former aspects of 
the library service in the University of 
Illinois in the days when its books 
and buildings were more limited than 
at present, using the opportunity to 
emphasize again his belief in a Univer- 
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sity library being a great reservoir for 
the whole institution instead of a sys- 
tem of books divided by departments 
offered in the university. A significant 
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brary. He also outlined some of the 
fine gifts that had recently come to 
the University and presented an at- 
tractive outlook on the opportunities 





Main reading room 


sentence which he used was, “A real 
school knows no department, it but 
knows knowledge.” Dean Ford saw 
evidences, not only in the University 
of Illinois but in other scholarly libra- 
ries, of a more comprehensive view of 
the place and service of a library in 
the equipment of higher institutions of 
learning. 

Telegrams of greeting were received 
from a number of prominent librarians 
in the Middle West. 

Earl W. Browning of Peoria, George 
B. Utley of Newberry library, and 
Theodore W. Koch of Northwestern 
University, gave graceful words of 
felicitation to the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the University library, vision- 
ing for it greater things still to be. 

President Kinley, in summing up the 
occasion, gave hearty commendation 
to Mr Windsor for his long years of 
faithful and efficient service as libra- 
rian of the University of Illinois li- 


laid before the institution in the in- 
creased facilities offered by the libra- 
ries. 

The occasion of the celebration of 
the new library building for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois joined in with the 
visit of the Illinois library association 
to the campus and provided much in- 
terest and gratification to the visiting 
librarians. 

Open house and a reception in the li- 
brary were held on Friday evening at 
eight o’clock. The building was open 
thruout for inspection by the throngs 
that were present. 

The building contains four floors and 
a basement. The first floor is largely 
entry corridors, tho the Periodical 
checking and Binding departments are 
located here. The main stairway and the 
corridors are very handsome and con- 
tain portraits of the presidents of the 
University, a few of the deans, four 
mural: paintings and decorative maps. 
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The second floor has the main reading 
room which is the center of interest in 
the building. It is 300x50 feet, has 516 
seats, 15,000 volumes, printers’ marks in 


The third floor contains the Library 
School quarters. These quarters are 
already too small for the work that be- 
longs to the school—a disappointing fact 
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Third floor plan 


windows, and interesting medals over 
and in the windows. Wonderful wood- 
carvings are placed over the doorway. 
The very first books purchased by the 
University are shelved in this room. 
The delivery room and public card cat- 
alog room are also on this floor. En- 
trance to the stacks, which extend thru 
10 floors with a 1,000,000 volume ca- 
pacity, opens on the several floors. There 
are 14 cubicles on each stack floor for 
graduate students and faculty. The new 
books are shelved temporarily in sight 
during a period of two weeks for ex- 
amination by the faculty. The Order 
and Exchange department and the Cat- 
alog department are located on this floor. 
There is also a bibliography room con- 
taining chiefly bibliographical, biographi- 
cal and reference books consulted chiefly 
by the Order and Catalog departments. 


in the review of the premises. A bronze 
bas-relief portrait of Katherine L. Sharp, 
founder of the University of Illinois 
library school, is on the wall of one of 
the side halls. This bas-relief was pre- 
sented by the Library School alumni in 
1921, and is the work of Lorado Taft 
and attracted considerable admiration 
at an exhibit in his studio at Chicago. 
It was expected that a special place of 
honor would be provided for this in the 
erection of the new library school’s 
quarters but it was decided otherwise. 

The fourth floor has the History and 
Political Science graduate reading room, 
seminars, a multigraphing and typing 
room and the modern language graduate 
reading room. 

The basement is devoted to such de- 
partments as would naturally belong 
there. 
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Library Meetings 

Boston—The October meeting of the 
Special Libraries association was held, 
October 28, at the Library of the 
World Peace Foundation. Frederick 
T. Persons presided. 

_ Miss Carroll welcomed the members 

and gave a brief tho vivid account of 
her recent visits to European libra- 
ries. She was official delegate to the 
World Federation of Education asso- 
ciations. In giving an outline of the 
history of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, she called attention to. the fact 
that they are the official agents in the 
United. States for the distribution of 
the publications of the League of Na- 
tions, World Court and International 
Labor office. They also maintain a 
reference service on international af- 
fairs. 

Charles F. D.. Belden, director of the 
Boston public library, spoke of. the 
World conference of librarians and 
bibliographers held in Rome last sum- 
mer. The impression which he re- 
ceived of Mussolini was very different 
and more favorable than he had ex- 
pected.. In the audience granted by the 
Pope, the latter expressed to.Mr Bel- 
den a wish to visit Boston. Mr Belden 
assured him that he would be most 
welcome. : 

Miss Gibbs of the Boston public li- 
brary and Miss Eaton of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston also spoke of 
their recent trips to European libra- 
ries. . 

Mr Zoltan Horasti, editor, Boston 
public library, described the exhibits 
in Italy of manuscripts illustrating 
2,000 -years of bookmaking. Books, he 
said, reflected the period in which they 
were made. 

The Education committee of S. L. 
A. B. announced a course in the -use 
of general reference books to assist 
library workers. The course is to be 
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given by Miss Kimball, lecturer on 
library science at Boston University, 
and will commence in January. 
BiancHE L. DAVENPORT 
Chairman 


Chicago—The Chicago regional group 
of catalogers and classifiers met Monday, 
October 28, for dinner at. the Harriet 
Hammond McCormick Memorial Y..W. 
C. A. Out of a membership of 70, 44 
were present. 

After some formal business the speak- 
ers were heard. These were Harriet E. 
Howe and Wm. M. Randall, both of the 
Graduate library school, University of 
Chicago. Mr Randall accompanied Mr 
Hansen and Mr Martell when they made 
their preliminary survey for the catalog- 
ing of the Vatican library, and he told 
of his experiences and observations 
there. 

He said they found the Pope, himself 
a former librarian, much interested in 
the project, and anxious to have it fol- 
low, as nearly as possible, along the lines 
of American procedure. Mr Randall 
spoke of the many difficulties of adjust- 
ing American practices to Italian usage, 
including the translating of American 
subject headings into Italian, and the 
many arguments with Italian librarians 
over the relative merits of printed and 
card catalogs. He gave interesting de- 
scriptions of many beautiful and historic 
places in Rome. 

Miss Howe then spoke on Random 
thoughts on a random journey, starting 
with her efforts to attend some of the 
meetings of the World Congress of li- 
brarians and bibliographers held at 
Rome the past summer, which, not being 
an official delegate, she found very diffi- 
cult to do. She, however, spent her time 
very profitably in sightseeing. She gave 
a most interesting description of her vis- 
its-to the libraries of Italy, Germany, 
France and England. 

Lucy E. Brown 
Secretary 
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Indiana—The Indiana library associa- 
tion opened its thirty-eighth annual con- 
ference at the Hotel Gary, October 23, 
with Frank H. Whitmore, librarian of 
East Chicago, presiding. 

The morning was spent in registration, 
inspection of exhibits, and committee 
meetings, and the sessions opened in the 
afternoon with an address of welcome by 
Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, president, 
Board of trustees, Gary public library. 

George B. Utley, librarian of New- 
berry library, Chicago, discussed the 
principles of book selection, pointing out 
how the work had a delight of its own 
in the pleasure which the librarian or the 
book committees received from early ex- 
amination of worth-while things and an 
opportunity for discussion, judgment and 
choice. It includes, also, the problem of 
what to take and what to leave. Mr 
Utley emphasized the thot of making the 
selection in accordance with the needs 
of the library, bearing in mind what was 
already on the shelves, proximity to 
other collections and the probability of 
meeting the wants of its readers. The 
tastes and lacks of the readers should be 
followed by the line of choice which 
should continually lead a bit above 
present achievement. 

Business builders was the title of the 
discussion led by Margaret Reynolds, 
librarian, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. She pointed out the 
source, cost and use of the multitude of 
business books printed. The largest sin- 
gle class in a smaller city which the li- 
brary should attempt.to serve first, is 
that of retail merchandising and includes 
all those engaged in the business of sell- 
ing to the consumer the necessities and 
luxuries of life. 

Five magazines were suggested as of 
interest to owners, managers, etc. They 
were: Dry Goods Economist, Sales Man- 
agement, Advertising and Selling, Print- 
er’s Ink, and System. 

Miss Reynolds’ list of books was per- 
haps a little more extended than was 


possible to comprehend at the mere read- 
ing and of a more advanced character 
than most of her audience would find 
useful in their work. There was some- 
thing for all kinds of libraries, however, 
on the list. 

“Some basic technical books suitable 
for general library use” was the topic 
chosen by Einar Mose, reference libra- 
rian, John Crerar library, Chicago. 

Mr Mose said that in order to do 
technical work to any extent, the general 
library must have not only some basic 
technical books but many, and the suc- 
cess of the technical librarian in finding 
the right answer to the question depends 
in many cases only on technical journals 
and periodicals. A few of the most used 
books in smaller libraries are: Hopkins- 
Scientific American cyclopedia of re- 
ceipts; Hiscox-Henley’s Twentieth cen- 
tury formulas; Dyke-Automobile and 
gasoline engines and Page-Aviation 
guide. 

In the evening, a banquet was held in 
the ball room of the hotel. Dr William 
McGovern, writer, traveler and profes- 
sor, was a most acceptable speaker and 
entertained the guests with a witty dis- 
course on the Literature of travel. He is 
among the few college professors who 
seem to understand that librarians do 
read! Dr McGovern mentioned old and 
forgotten books of travel, Marco Polo, 
and other early explorers as well as 
writers of the present. He said, “Marco 
Polo was the first person to acquaint 
Europe with the uses of coal and oil, yet, 
in his day, he was considered an inimi- 
table liar. Pioneers and explorers who 
followed Columbus sought a new route 
to Asia. These men were all driven to 
their ventures by the tales of Marco 
Polo. Tales of their experiences left 
behind them reveal that the early explor- 
ers were incapable of jotting down hair- 
raising events properly on paper.” As 
he gave his own ideas of Marco Polo, 
and told of his own adventures, it was 
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not hard to imagine the speaker himself 
as the very embodiment of Marco Polo. 

At the close of Dr McGovern’s ad- 
dress, the Gary library staff gave Tark- 
ington’s short play, Bimbo the pirate. 
The cast was entirely feminine in every 
particular and did remarkably well. It 
was hard to recognize the gentle, accom- 
modating Miss Orpha Peters who was 
called back to the stage to receive a gift 
presented by Mr Hamilton in the name 
of the library staff in the swashbuckling 
pirate, Bimbo! 

Three meetings were held at the same 
time on Thursday morning. 

Cataloging round-table 

The Cataloging round-table, con- 
ducted by Florence Allman, cataloger 
of the Hammond public library, was 
opened with a talk by Helen Clark of 
the Indiana state library on Use of the 
unit card in cataloging. Miss Clark 
pointed out the advantages of the unit 
card and discussed the advisability of 
using the Library of Congress card 
rather than the typed unit card. 

Mrs Verna Pate of the Indianapolis 
public library in presenting the subject, 
Cataloging for branch libraries, ex- 
plained quite fully the methods used in 
her library, the different kinds of rec- 
ords kept, and the ways in which the 
branch catalogs differ from that of the 
main library. 

Cataloging from a.reference view- 
point was the subject of a paper given 
by F. Grace Walker of the Evansville 
public library, who was particularly 
well fitted to handle the subject be- 
cause of her several years’ experience 
as a reference librarian before becom- 
ing a cataloger. She stressed the fact 
that the two departments must codp- 
erate in every way possible to make the 
resources of the library available to 
the public. 

County Libraries round-table 

The County Libraries round-table met 

on Thursday morning with Mrs Grace 


Stingley Mason, librarian, Rochester- 
Fulton County library, chairman. 

What tl * county librarian should know 
about rurai life was presented by Mar- 
garet Winning, county librarian of Allen 
county. Altho “Everything” should be 
known, a few things were emphasized; 
the county librarian and her fitness; the 
general characteristics, desires and needs 
of rural people as a whole and in sepa- 
rate localities; the scope of work and 
the workers in other county projects; 
and the play side of the rural communi- 
ties. 

The cost of book truck service, is it 
worth it? was analyzed by Edna Holden, 
county librarian, Cass County library. 
She mentioned two phases—the running 
expenses of the truck itself and the ex- 
penses of those operating the truck. For 
the first she had worked out a chart, 
taking data from seven different libra- 
ries, showing the kind and date of truck, 
initial cost, yearly mileage, cost per mile, 
tax rate received, circulation per capita 
and cost of circulation per capita. Cost 
is regulated very much by size of terri- 
tory covered and condition of roads. 
In the second valuation, it is difficult to 
estimate the cost in money. In the an- 
swers to letters written to libraries using 
the book truck in various states, it was 
generally agreed that for the service ren- 
dered these libraries, this method was 
best. It was thot the personal contact of 
a trained person with the rural reader 
was well worth the cost. Better reading. 
could be established, smaller collections 
were adequate, and the truck was a good 
means of advertising the library as a 
whole. 

Another type of county library service 
was described by Gladys Walker, libra- 
rian, Bartholomew County library, with 
the third topic, Branches and stations— 
establishment and maintenance. The 
establishment of deposits, branches and. 
schoolroom libraries in Bartholomew 
county was followed. First, the county 
was studied as a whole. Then deposit 
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locations were determined by population, 
means of transportation, needs, proper 
housing and care. The collections were 
then made up, taking into account the 
size, character and type of the locality. 
The branch was the direct outgrowth of 
the deposit. After the establishment, the 
method of procedure and personal super- 
vision were the important features. 
Service here was found to be an average 
of seven and one-third cents in cost of 
circulation per capita. 

One point that all agreed needed to be 
uniform was the method of counting cir- 
culation on books sent to a schoolroom 
which were widely used. Yet according 
to A. L. A. and state report blanks, this 
could not be counted as they were not 
for home use. It was the consensus of 
opinion of the County round-table that 
statistics would be more accurate it 
some provision could be made for a uni- 
form counting of the circulation of 
schoolroom collections. 

Mr Nivins, a library visitor from Rho- 
desia, South Africa, sketched for the 
audience, in a very interesting manner, 
the library situation in South Africa. 


; Small libraries round-table 

The discussions at the Small Libraries 
round-table were interesting. In speak- 
ing on What the people read, Miss Stone 
of Bedford said: 

It is startling to us as librarians to find 
statistics from World’s Work that show 
a nation of 120,000,000 souls reads less 
than one book per capita while eating 
ten dollars worth of candy per person. 

News of aviation—all stories about 
flying and flyers have a wide appeal. We 
recommend Lindbergh— We, Byrd — 
Skyward, Hall—One man’s war, Kings- 
ford-Smith—Flight of the Southern 
cross. 

So far we have not been able to satisfy 
the demand for good airplane stories for 
boys. Boys also clamor for model air- 
plane books and the year book of aero- 
nautics. 


In other useful arts, there are more 
requests for books on drafting and art, 
and American arts by Jackman, pub- 
lished by Rand McNally, is very thoro 
and concise. 

The old and young are reading Keep- 
ing mentally fit by Jastrow, a book 
recommended by the A. L. A. reading 
course. Right food, the right remedy by 
Froude, is a title that appeals to many. 

In the religious class, missionary 
books are circulated more than anything 
else.. This is due largely to the reading 
contests in the Missionary clubs. Bruce 
Barton’s books and books by E. Stanley 
Jones are of this nature. 

Books of travel—Carpenter, Harry 
Frank and Harry Foster—are very pop- 
ular with women’s study groups. 

Saxon’s Fabulous New Orleans brims 
over with a past life. It has fallen to 
Mr Saxons’ happy lot to make that life 
glow for us again and he has succeeded. 
People read and enjoy this. They come 
for something more by the same author 
and we give them Father Mississippi. 

Bower’s Tragic era reveals the por- 
traits of an epoch of the reconstruction 
days in the form of a vast mosaic, each 
title of which is richly colored and scru- 
pulously painted with authentic facts. 
Bowers is doing for American history 
what Strachey did for Biography. 

The life of an ordinary woman is the 
story of Anne Ellis who was reared in 
poverty, ignorance and hardships of 
Western mining camps, who knew the 
pioneer life of the west as few people 
now living have ever known it and who 
had brought to her experiences of life 
an extraordinary wealth of courage, 
humor and philosophy. This book will 
interest the women. 

After all, fiction is read more than any 
other class of books, but one does not 
feel so badly when we remember that 
Stevenson said “The most influential 
books and the truest in their influence 
are works of fiction.” 
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Old books and new was introduced by 
Mrs G. B. Bunyan of Kendalville. This 
discussion stressed the idea that our 
older books are much better than those 
that are coming off the press at the 
present time. The publishers are recog- 
nizing this and they are making the old 
editions much more attractive by using 
larger type and filling the volumes with 
illustrations. 

The new editions of old books such as 
Ben Hur, Tale of two cities, David Cop- 
perfield and other old classics are being 
used on the high-school pleasure reading 
list and are launched upon the road to a 
new popularity. 

Miss Ahern, editor of LrprarIEs, was 
present and indorsed the increased claims 
for use of old books. “The publishers 
are making the new dresses of the old 
books so attractive that the high-school 
pupils are cultivating a better taste for 
the old classics than was evident not 
long since. The paper is better, the type 
is larger and the general makeup of 
many of them is far better. ~ 

“The hard problem encountered in the 
attempt to get children to read older 
books is in the matter of the first few 
pages. These are often dull. It might 
be well to encourage the reader to start 
the book at the end of the first boring 
chapter or two and read the first few 
pages after he has finished the book. 
Under this new plan, I feel certain he 
would greatly enjoy many volumes that 
are not circulating today.” 

“Some everyday problems” was treat- 
ed by Lola E. Nolte of Mount Vernon. 
The real problems were those which re- 
late to an understanding use of the 
books. 

Louise Fittner, librarian at Hanover 
College, said that some kinds of publicity 
do not increase the circulation of a col- 
lege library but do serve to identify the 
library more closely with the class room. 
The bulletin board is the most efficiem 
medium of advertising in any library. 


In a college library one must advertise 
if he would circulate books. 

Being a librarian is not such a far cry 
from being a salesman or a storekeeper. 
We must display our wares or advertise 
them if we would “sell” them. A bulle- 
tin board can make patrons stop and 
study, or it can be untidy and messy and 
entirely unproductive of any good. A 
library, in order to be successful, must 
keep up a steady stream of internal pub- 
licity that is interesting. 

Miss Agness of Royal Center said: 

“Tf the library and librarian are to pre- 
vail upon more people to read more and 
better books, they must keep up a never 
ending campaign of publicity and in this 
the bulletin board is indeed an asset.” 

Displays on boards should be changed 
frequently and arranged in an attractive 
manner. 

The number and size of bulletin boards 
depend upon available space. One hung 
over a shelf or table where books may 
be displayed is very useful for special 
displays or exhibits. 

Bulletin boards may be a framed piece 
of cork carpet or a piece of burlap over 
a board foundation. Brown is generally 
the easiest color upon which to arrange 
an attractive display. 

As to what to put on the bulletin 
boards, newspaper clippings, magazine 
clippings, advertisements suitable. for 
special displays, book jackets, book lists, 
special holiday displays, local announce- 
ments, and circulars may be used. 

The bulletin board forms one more 
point of contact with the public and the 
very smallest library needs a bulletin 
board for— 


Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure, 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure, 
Books are steps that heavenward lead, 
Books are friends! Come let us read! 


Children’s work round-table 
The round-table on Children’s work 
was conducted by Marian A. Webb, su- 
pervisor, children’s work, Public library, 
Fort Wayne. 
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The feature of the meeting was a 
paper on Juvenile book selection by 
Louise M. Husband, assistant-librarian 
of New Harmony, who introduced some 
excellent and original poetry in her 
composition. 

During the first seven years of a 
child’s life, it is learning a greater num- 
ber of things than its brain will absorb 
for the remainder of its years. Thot- 
ful care should be exercised, therefore, 
on what is impressed. “We should peo- 
ple a child’s realm with good things and 
should use common sense and a good 
deal of it in selecting children’s books. 
A book primarily should be a source of 
happiness, next, it should be colorful 
and educational.” 

Miss Husband’s talk was clever, origi- 
nal and witty, but the point was that she 
reviewed rather briefly the 10 titles 
which were voted on, last spring, for the 
Newbery medal. And the fact that these 
were on the list to be considered shows 
they were probably the 10 best juvenile 
books of the year. That made her talk 
mean something to smaller libraries. 

Charles B. Driscoll recently said that 


. not enough good books were being writ- 


ten for children. On the other hand, 
William Lyon Phelps declares there are 
so many good books for children coming 
off presses that one hardly can make a 
wrong choice. Title covers never before 
were so alluring as they are today, and 
there never were so many children’s 
authors turning out work as there are 
today. 

Ruth Hayward, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Hammond, said too much 
emphasis can not be placed on work with 
schools, for the school is a vital part of 
children’s lives. 

Librarians are always welcome in vis- 
iting schools. School authorities realize 
how much help they get from the library 
in the future pleasure children are lay- 
ing up. 

Miss Hayward’s talk was built around 
the fact that last spring in codperation 





with the primary supervisor of the 
schools, she had made out summer vaca- 
tion reading lists, basing these lists on 
the geography and history work of the 
grades. That’s a rather original idea 
and good. This fall at the beginning of 
school, they made a survey of the chil- 
dren’s reading and found some rather 
interesting statistics as a result, and are 
this year watching and making another 
survey to see how much more intelli- 
gently the children are taking their his- 
tory and geography courses as a result 
of the summer reading lists. 

Miss Price gave a very interesting 
talk on making a children’s room attrac- 
tive by the use of posters, display of 
books, and exhibits—especially during 
spring months. 

Lucile M. Harris, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Anderson, discussed 
Story-telling and club work. Club work 
and story-telling do not grow old. Chil- 
dren are always very favorable to book 
clubs. Anderson schools give credit for 
books read. When telling stories to chil- 
dren, it is well to have at least two sto- 
ries and a poem, one for the little ones 
and one for the older children. The 
right kind of a poem will please both. 


Reference round-table 

The Reference round-table was in 
charge of Margaret Gilmore, assistant- 
librarian, DePauw University, Green- 
castle. 

Flora Case of Mishawaka public 
library, gave an interesting and helpful 
paper on Help wanted in the reference 
room. Miss Case had sent out question- 
naires to librarians asking opinions con- 
cerning the purchase of subscription 
books, needed reference books, revisions, 
reference instruction for patrons, and 
advertisement of reference wares. 

In response to the query about sub- 
scription books, most libraries said they 
limit their purchases very strictly. Some 
wait for the A. L. A. Booklist and Pa- 
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cific Northwest committee to report on 
the set in question. 

The responses to the question, New 
reference books needed, mentioned biog- 
raphy of present day writers. 

The request for reference books that 
want revision met a more unified re- 
sponse and the group voted that the fol- 
lowing should be revised: 


Bliss........ Cyclopedia of social reform. 
Lippincott........ Gazetteer of the world. 
onroe......... Cyclopedia of education. 
PURE PASO 6 6006 ov weer sees Portrait index. 


Most libraries reported that they gave 
instruction to school students. 

Estelle Wolf, reference librarian, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, in her paper on Adult 
education as it relates to the librarian, 
put the question Do librarians have 
courses of study and intellectual con- 
tacts specially designated to meet the 
problems in their field of service? Many 
lists are given, bibliographies, and 
courses of study but these do not suffice. 
Each librarian must be a library advisor. 

“Indiana historical items published in 
the last two years,” by Mrs Grace Os- 
terhus, South Bend, was a very interest- 
ing talk on topics which Indiana libra- 
rians find very elusive. 

She mentioned material which may be 
found in the newspapers, especially in 
anniversary editions. Other books listed 
were: Yearbook of the Society of Ind- 
iana pioneers; Bowers—The tragic era; 
James—Life of George Rogers Clark; 
Thomas—Woodfill of the regulars; 
Pratt—The old crop; and Seebirt— 
Music in Indiana. 

The afternoon session was held in the 
Casino at the Dunes. Professor O. D. 
Frank, University of Chicago, told of the 
delights of the dunes and the many varie- 
ties of plants and flowers to be found 
there. 

Mrs Frank J. Sheehan, of the State 
library and historical society, told the 
librarians how the Dunes became a state 
park. It was originally the plan to make 
the Indiana dunelands into a national 


park but the World War disrupted that. 
When Chicago began to refer to the 
Dunes as “our dunes,” Indiana awak- 
ened and set about to secure the dunes. 
In 1923 a bill was introduced in the state 
legislature to convert this area into a 
state park. The bill encountered its ups 
and downs but was finally passed. The 
committee used gifts amounting to $250,- 
000 from Judge Gary and started to 
make improvements on a three mile lake 
frontage. 

Louis J. Bailey presided at the Thurs- 
day evening meeting. Sir William Crai- 
gie, who is engaged in compiling the 
American dictionary, was the first speak- 
er. He gave an interesting account of 
the origin and history of a number of 
American words and of how new words 
came into use. American English is dis- 
tinctly different from English English 
and the new dictionary will be of Ameri- 
can English, as a whole, giving the 
history of words from the seventeenth 
century down. 

Inez Crandle, Evansville public 
library, gave her impressions of the In- 
ternational Library Congress at Rome. 
She said the outstanding papers related 
to international exchanges and photo- 
graphic reproductions of books. Mrs 
Dana Sollenberger, Kokomo, told of her 
visit to the Congress. She spoke of the 
exhibit of modern Italian books and the 
manuscripts in the Vatican. 

The fourth general session, Friday 
morning, was unusual and interesting. 
Processes of book production and dis- 
tribution from the standpoint of the pub- 
lisher, the bookseller and the reviewer 
was the subject. Annie Johnston, from 
the editorial department of Bobbs Mer- 
rill Co., talked of the relations between 
publishers and authors. She said: 

We have a staff of readers who give 
detailed analyses of manuscripts, and 
out of the 1800 to 2000 manuscripts read 
annually, we published 70 last year. Our 
readers labor under the fear that we will 
pass up something good that may be 
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published by a rival house. We are al- 
ways looking for new material, new ideas 
and depend largely upon the public for 
demands for material which has never 
been published. We wish librarians 
would jot down requests for books on 
this material. 

She spoke of the mechanical processes 
of book publishing, of the money spent 
in advance advertising, and said perhaps 
then, the book will be a “Flop.” 

Mr W. H. Solle, from Kroch’s Inte:- 
national Book Store, Chicago, presented 
the bookseller’s point of view. He said 
that only the enthusiasm of the staff 
could sell books and that the publishers’ 
blurbs do not always count. The book 
store’s business is to distribute the best 
books in the community and its staff 
must enjoy the books they sell. The 
jacket has a great value in selling the 
book. Some books would sell if the 
publisher would permit the jacket to be 
changed. Mr Solle told of their plan of 
sending notices of the five best books 
each month to a few of their customers, 
and of their method of selecting books 
to fit the customer’s interest. 

Howard Vincent O’Brien, Literary 
editor, Chicago Daily News, gave the 
side of the reviewer in the process of 
book production. Mr O’Brien said that 
a newspaper lives on what is called 
“reader interest” and that he calls his 
day well spent if he can persuade a read- 
er to pass the murder news on page one 
and read the review of a new book on 
page sixteen. There are different types 
of reviews, the long, critical review, the 
comment of some one (this sells more 
books), publishers blurbs, the humorous 
review, the disparaging review, which 
also sells books. If one gets the intelli- 
gentsia to read books, the rest will fol- 
low. Millions of people are untouched 
by books and America is literally reek- 
ing with money that ought to be spent 
for books. 

The life of the book reviewer is a 
strenuous one. He is constantly be- 


sieged by college students, who might be 
better employed emptying ink wells, 
who suddenly feel the call to criticise 
literature. Then the publishers and the 
authors feel that they must have their 
wares advertised. 

The child may be left to his own de- 
vices and should be stimulated to criti- 
cise books. One should enter a library 
in the spirit of a child. Be insatiable, 
curious about a book. A library should 
be a place into which you can be flung 
any time and find your own pasturage. 

Notwithstanding the tempestuous 
quality of weather furnished the first 
day of the meeting, the hospitality of the 
citizens of Gary was more than equal to 
the occasion and an oversupply of auto- 
mobiles appeared at the hotel to take the 
members of the association on a tour 
around the city and the branches of the 
Public library. The lateness of the hour 
and the bad weather affected, in a way, 
the pleasure of the occasion, but the ride 
was sufficient to show that Gary, like 
Chicago, contains very much more that 
is well worth seeing and knowing about 
than appears in that part of the official 
administration that attracts the greatest 
public notice. The courtesy and comfort 
of the Gary Hotel was most enjoyable. 

The occasion of the banquet was a 
rival to anything of the kind that has 
been offered to librarians. Over 300 were 
comfortably seated before a most de- 
licious dinner. 

Officers elected are: President, Mar- 
ian Webb, Ft. Wayne public library; 
vice-president, Clara Rolphs, Gary; sec- 
retary, Grace Kerr, Indianapolis; treas- 
urer, Carolyn Dunn, Connersville. Wil- 
liam J. Hamilton, Gary, was named dele- 
gate to the A. L. A. council and Ethel 
McCollough, Evansville, was chosen as 
a member of the state association loan 
fund committee. 


[Abstract of report of Myrtle Weather- 
holt, secretary, Indiana library association.] 


The proximity of Chicago brought a 
number of interested visitors to the meet- 
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ing and the whole area of the state was 
well represented. An old time visitor 
felt the absence of the members of other 
days—Dr Brown, Miss Browning, Miss 
Tutt, Mrs Hughes, Miss Corwin and 
others. The ubiquitously effective Charles 
E. Rush was sadly missed as was 
the cheery voice of Ethel McCollough, 
and more than one hoped that their ab- 
sences would be infrequent. 

An interesting and interested visitor 
was Mr D. E. Nivins, Bulawago, South 
Rhodesia, Africa, who is engaged in de- 
veloping library service in his own state 
and came to America as the guest of the 
Carnegie Trust to observe and to decide 
on matters of procedure. 

The opinion expressed by one of the 
fine library supporters of Indiana was 
shared by many: 


The value to me of the entire meeting 
was that no one theorized. It was all that 
was actually being done in these respective 
libraries—plans tried and successfully car- 
ried out. 

President Whitmore showed great 
tact and patience as well as executive 
ability in meeting the untoward circum- 
stances that are always arising in con- 
vention assemblies, and what with the 
big storm ‘delaying matters and much 
misunderstanding, there was room fo: 
the exercise of the fine qualities at Gary 
and they were in evidence. 


Iowa—The meeting of the Iowa library 
association at Des Moines, October 14- 
16, was reported by Mrs A. V. Erricson 
of Forest City, Iowa, to her Board of 
trustees : 

There was an enrollment of. nearly 
215. The social side of the meeting was 
provided by the Public library and its 
branches, the Library commission, the 
Drake University library, the Hertzberg 
Bindery and the publication offices of 
the Meredith Publishing Co. A delight- 
ful ride around the city was provided by 
citizens of Des Moines operating their 
own cars; 


The association was welcomed to the 
city by the mayor. An address by Dr 
Morehouse, president of Drake Univer- 
sity, stressed the dependence of con- 
tinued education on public libraries. The 
president’s address by Charles H. Brown, 
Ames, Iowa, was followed by a recep- 
tion to the visitors given by the Des 
Moines library club. 

The business meeting for trustees and 
librarians was addressed by the State 
Budget director, Oscar Anderson. Mr 
Anderson expressed the belief that the 
small struggling libraries in Iowa should 
be merged to form larger institutions. 
He said there is no hope for better 
library facilities without greater taxa- 
tion under the present form. It would 
cost but a few cents each year to raise 
$1,500,000 in three years for the support 
of the small libraries. 

Round-tables were held in different 
parts of the city, divided as follows: 
College reference at Drake University ; 
Large libraries, Children’s librarians, 
Trustees, at the Public library; Small 
libraries and School libraries at Junior 
West high-school. 

Mrs H. W. Spaulding of Grinnell, 
past president of the Iowa State federa- 
tion of women’s clubs, addressed the li- 
brarians on The public library and the 
women’s clubs, reviewing the great help 
the libraries had been to the women’s 
clubs and the helpfulness of the women’s 
clubs in securing better conditions, in- 
creased funds and better understanding 
from the community. 

The school and the library was dis- 
cussed by Agnes Samuelson, State super- 
intendent of public instruction. The 
work of the State Teachers’ association 
was presented by C. F. Pye, secretary, 
State Teachers’ association, Des Moines. 

One’afternoon was given to the sub- 
ject of Rural libraries with addresses 
by Miss Countryman, librarian, Min- 
neapolis, and W. F. Krumlien, South 
Dakota State College. John D. Willard 
of New York City, representing the 
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American association for adult educa- 
tion, gave a special address. May Lam- 
berton Becker of Readers’ Guide of 
the Literary Review, gave a timely, witty 
address on Outstanding recent books 
which was enjoyed by all present. 

The annual banquet was a very enjoy- 
able occasion. A word of welcome was 
given by Mrs Helen Cowles LaCron, 
literary editor of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter, and the Governor of Iowa, John 
Hammill, spoke of The time element in 
library service, in a witty but telling 
fashion, relating his experiences and ob- 
servations. 

A delightful evening was spent in lis- 
tening to Mr Tom Skeyhill, the author 
of Sergeant York’s biography. He was 
most enjoyable as he told the story of 
this Tennessee mountaineer. Mr Skey- 
hill, a young Australian soldier, poet and 
world traveler, was stricken blind while 
fighting in Turkey in 1915. He recov- 
ered his sight in 1918 and recently mar- 
ried an American girl. 

Mrs Erricson gave some interesting 
statistics concerning Iowa libraries. 
There are 168 libraries in Iowa and 1,000 
trustees. Iowa is tenth among twelve 
middle western states, in point of being 
supplied with public libraries in propor- 
tion to its population. Hardin county is 
the only one in Iowa maintaining a 
county library. 

Massachusetts—A joint meeting of the 
Massachusetts library club and _ the 
Western Massachusetts library club was 
held at Lenox, October 17-19, under 
especially favorable circumstances; the 
Berkshire hills in the full beauty of au- 
tumn foliage, the ideal fall weather, the 
hospitality of beautiful Lenox estates, 
and a well planned program. 

The program opened on Thursday af- 
ternoon with a tea served at the Lenox 
library. At the evening session, the wel- 
come was given by Miss Heloise Meyer 
of the Board of associate managers of 
the Lenox library association. The main 
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address was by William Webster Ells- 
worth, publisher and lecturer, on Forty 
years of publishing. Using the back- 
ground of the literary history of the last 
half-century, Mr Ellsworth gave many 
personal reminiscences and anecdotes of 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Walt Whit- 
man, Helen Hunt Jackson, F. Hopkinson 
Smith and other well-known authors. 

On Friday morning, in an address on 
Gleanings from Berkshire history and 
tradition, Harlan H. Ballard, librarian, 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, told of 
the literary history and traditions of the 
Berkshires. The Berkshire connection 
of Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver W. 
Holmes, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Herman 
Melville, Edith Wharton, Dr Holland, 
William Sterns Davis, William Cullen 
Bryant and many other writers were ex- 
plained. Mr Ballard exhibited several 
mementos of authors. 

Walter Prichard Eaton, author, critic 
and lover of the Berkshires, made a stir- 
ring plea for the preservation of wild 
flowers and wild animal life, described 
some of the beauty spots of the Berk- 
shires, told of personal experiences on 
the mountains and in the forests and 
read The skirmish line of spring and 
Pine grosbeak, bits from his writing, 
expressing love of nature. 

These two able lectures on the Berk- 
shires were a prelude to a literary pil- 
gtimage among the Berkshires which 
was the feature of the afternoon. A 
long line of automobiles took the entire 
company for the tour of a region rich 
with natural beauty and rich with histor- 
ical and literary associations. The visit 
to Edith Wharton’s former home, the 
stop at Richard Bowker’s log cabin and 
tea at Highwood, the estate of Dr and 
Mrs William Norton Bullard, were espe- 
cially enjoyable moments. 

The speaker on Friday evening, Frank 
Parker Stockbridge, author and journal- 
ist, spoke on American reading tastes as 
reflected by the public libraries. Mr 
Stockbridge pointed out that the essen- 
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tials of popular demand and public taste 
have changed but little. The present in- 
terest in biographies and books on the 
World war are interesting develop- 
ments of the day, and literary craftsman- 
ship has changed. 

Following the evening session, an im- 
portant meeting was held to discuss a 
regional library meeting to be held at the 
New Ocean hotel at Swampscott, Mas- 
sachusetts, from June 13 to June 18. 

At the Saturday meeting, the Massa- 
chusetts library club passed two impor- 
tant resolutions on the subject of book 
censorship. One resolution called for 
the modification of the Massachusetts 
law relating to obscene books, while the 
other supported Senator Bronson M. 
Cutting in his effort to eliminate book 
censorship as practiced by federal cus- 
tom officials. 

The meeting came to a close with a 
practical talk by Vernor M. Schenck, of 
the H. R. Huntting Co., on the important 
new books from a library viewpoint. The 
final address was a scholarly lecture on 
Significant aspects of twentieth century 
European literature, by Ethel H. Lyons, 
Miss Hall’s School. 

Harotp A. WoosTER 
Recording secretary 


Michigan—The first sessions of the an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan library 
association at Grand Rapids, October 
3-5, were given over to literary topics. 

Marta K. Sironen of Grand Rapids, 
joint author of Manual of furniture arts 
and crafts, discussed Period styles in 
furniture and the literature of furniture ; 
and Paul Stephenson, director of the 
Civic Players of Grand Rapids, discussed 
The library’s help to the little theatre; 
and Miss Baldwin, of Baker & Taylor 
Co., spoke on Some impressions of the 
fall publications. 

The Thursday evening meeting was 
given over to an illustrated lecture on 
Libraries in Europe, by Dr Theodore W. 


Koch, librarian of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 

The Friday morning meeting opened 
with a business session, which was fol- 
lowed by an interesting address by C. B. 
Joeckel, of the University of Michigan 
library school, on Keeping pace with 
Michigan: future possibilities of library 
development. 

After an organ recital on Friday 
afternoon, automobiles took the guests to 
high-school libraries, furniture show- 
rooms, and to a factory making library 
supplies and appliances. At the conclu- 
sion of the various visits, a tea was given 
at the West Side branch library. 

Friday evening, Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
gave an address on Life in India. 
“Americans think that education is cul- 
ture,” he said, “but culture is a very dif- 
ferent thing.” Thousands of cultured 
people can neither read nor write. “If 
a man could achieve a synthesis between 
the American sense of time, and the 
sense of solitude and timelessness of In- 
dia, then a perfect civilization would be 
born,” he declared. 

The Saturday morning meeting con- 
sisted of five round-tables and group 
meetings. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Elizabeth Knapp, chief of the 
children’s department, Detroit public li- 
brary ; first vice-president, C. B. Joeckel, 
University of Michigan library school; 
second vice-president, Margaret Smith, 
librarian, Peter White library, Mar- 
quette; secretary, Mrs Etta Vivian, li- 
brarian, Ludington; treasurer, Mrs 
Nancy Thomas, librarian, Baldwin li- 
brary, Birmingham. 


Minnesota—The thirty-seventh annual 
convention of the Minnesota library as- 
sociation was held at Radisson Inn, near 
Minneapolis, September 4-7. 

Special stress was put on the session 
for the benefit of trustees and board 
members of Minnesota. 

The convention of more than 150 li- 
brarians was welcomed by Gratia Coun- 
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tryman, librarian of the Minneapolis 
public library. Literature in all its 
phases was presented by various authors. 
Martin Rund of the University of Min- 
nesota spoke on The Spirit of English 
literature. Mabel Ulrich of Minneapolis 
gave some interesting recitals on the 
topic, Authors I have known. Ambrose 
Fuller, director of the Minnesota League 
of Municipalities, spoke on the place of 
the city library in the city government. 

The A. L. A. was represented by 
Emily Van Dorn Miller, editor of the 
A. L. A. publications, and Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, assistant secretary of the A. L. A., 
who spoke on The Librarian’s opportu- 
nity today. 

A very heated discussion on the ques- 
tion of the public libraries consolidating 
with the public school system was raised 
by members of the Minnesota League of 
Municipalities. Another question that 
brought out warm discussion was the 
proposal to select librarians only thru 
civil. service examinations. 

The several round-tables held were 
led by those eminent in their work: Alma 
Penrose of St. Cloud, Edith Rechcyg] of 
Mankato, Edna Moore of Duluth, Laura 
Hutchinson of the Division of library 
instruction at the University of Minne- 
sota, Harriet Wood of the State depart- 
ment of education, and Dorothy Hurl- 
bert of Hibbing. 

The star speaker of the meeting was 
Joseph Auslander, who gave a very ac- 
ceptable discussion of poetry. Under the 
title, Poetry—bread or cake?, Mr Aus- 
lander took the audience into his. confi- 
dence. He also read some of his own 
poetry, much to the delight of all. 

The guests were taken on a tour of 
inspection around Lake Minnetonka ana 
some of the county. . 

Officers elected were: Edna G. Moore, 
librarian, Duluth public library, presi- 
dent; Edith A. Rechcygl, librarian at 
Mankato, and Della McGregor, chil- 
dren’s librarian, St. Paul public library, 
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vice-presidents ; Gertrude Glennon, Still- 
water public library, secretary-treasurer. 

Brainerd has invited the association to 
hold the meeting there next year. 


Missouri— The twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Missouri library associa- 
tion was held in Jefferson City, October 
17-19, with all sections of the state rep- 
resented. 

The association was welcomed by 
Governor Henry S. Caulfield. He assured 
the librarians that they were among those 
in the state to whom the governor can 
look for support in worth while things, 
and that anything he can do to further 
library interests he may be depended 
upon to do. 

Purd B. Wright, librarian of Kansas 
City, presented the central topic of the 
convention, a proposed constitutional 
amendment putting public libraries in 
Missouri on a separate tax outside that 
for general purposes, as is the tax for 
schools. He emphasized the improved 
status which he felt such an amendment 
would give to the libraries of the state, 
and expressed the belief that it would 
put life into the county library move- 
ment. 

There was presented also an extremely 
interesting and helpful account of In- 
diana’s campaign for a state library 
building. This was made by Esther U. 
McNitt, chief of the Indiana History and 
Archives division of the State library, 
who substituted at the last moment for 
Louis J. Bailey, the director. Accom- 
panying her talk was a valuable scrap- 
book of all publicity forms and letters 
used by them in their campaign. 

Friday morning’s meeting, presided 
over by Charles H. Compton, was -de- 
voted to consideration of the proposed 
constitutional. amendment from all pos- 
sible angles. Many practical suggestions 
were made as to the way in which the 
campaign should be carried. on, and 
assurances were given by various libra- 
rians that they would use their influence 
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with library trustees, clubs and other 
organizations who might bring ‘weight to 
bear upon the state legislature. 

The recreational side of the convention 
was most successful, including a visit to 
the capitol, under the expert guidance of 
Professor John Pickard, president of the 
Capitol Decoration commission; a recep- 
tion by Mrs Caulfield at the executive 
mansion, and an appetizing barbecued 
dinner at McClung Park. 

Both entertainment and instruction 
came out of the topic by Dr H. M. Bel- 
den of Missouri university on Missouri 
ballads. He has made an extremely 
interesting and valuable collection pri- 
marily of old English ballads. The con- 
vention appreciated also Dr Bostwick’s 
reminiscences of the Rome conference, 
which in the author’s absence were read 
by Ward Edwards. 

The business of the convention cen- 
tered in the passing of a resolution: 

Missouri library association favors pres- 
enting to the legislature of 1931, an amend- 
ment to the state constitution providing 
that the tax for a public library in city, 
county or school district be made a sepa- 
rate tax, as the tax for schools is at present, 
and that this amendment if acted upon fa- 
vorably by the legislature be submitted to 
the people for a referendum vote at the 
next regular or at a special election. 

The following officers were elected for 
1929-1930: Purd B. Wright, Kansas 
City, president; Harriet M. Horine, 
Springfield, vice-president ; Margaret M. 
McDonald, Jefferson City, secretary; 
Lucile Brumbaugh, Maryville, treasurer. 

GertruDE G. Drury 
Secretary 


Nebraska—The Nebraska library asso- 
ciation met at Beatrice, October 17-18. 
Mrs Anna Johnson of Madison presided 
and Mrs Merlyn Anderson of the Beat- 
rice public library was hostess to the 
convention. 

At its opening session, John Ellis, 
mayor of Beatrice, and Rev C. R. Lowe, 
president of the Library board, wel- 
comed the members. Ernest Lundeen of 


Cotner College read a _ thot-provoking 
paper on What is a book? Mrs B. W. 
McLucas of Fairbury conducted an in- 
teresting discussion on the problems of 
trustees. 

In the afternoon, Judge C. B. Letton, 
State librarian, gave a resumé of library 
legislation in Nebraska, and Leora J. 
Lewis, secretary of the South Dakota 
library commission, talked on Prob- 
lems in county library establishment. 
Miss Lewis outlined briefly what had 
been done in her own state in the 
county library movement and gave an 
intensely interesting discussion of the 
movement in general. 

Thursday evening, Mrs May Lam- 
berton Becker addressed the members 
of the convention and citizens of 
Beatrice on the subject, Our life in our 
novels. She analyzed many modern 
novels, comparing them with older 
fiction and making keen comments on 
the changes which have taken place in 
real life as well as in fiction. Her dis- 
cussion of the “pattern novels” which 
are taking the place of the older “plot 
novels” was especially interesting. Mrs 
Becker possesses a rare combination of 
warmth and brilliance which made her 
very popular with her middle-west 
audience. 

The morning session, Friday, was 
given over to a book symposium con- 
ducted by Lora E. Bolton of the Uni- 
versity library. Miss Bolton said that 
librarians were sometimes so busy with 
technique that they did not have sufficient 
time for the book itself. Those taking 
part in this program were Nellie M. 
Carey of Hastings, Lilian C. Gates of 
Omaha, Rose Banks of Wausa, Mar- 
guerite Nesbit of the Library commis- 
sion, and Nellie J. Compton of the 
University library. 

Friday afternoon, Edna D. Bullock 
of the Legislative reference bureau 
outlined what has been done in the 
certification of librarians in various 
states and discussed the question 
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whether Nebraska would benefit by 
such legislation. 


Dr G. W. Rosenlof of the State de- 


partment of education and a member 
of the new committee, appointed by 
the North Central association of col- 
leges and secondary schools to revise 
the standards for school libraries, 
spoke on the need of Nebraska for 
more specific standards. 

The social side of the convention 
was taken care of by a dinner on 
Thursday evening, group luncheons, 
and a drive about the beautiful city, 
with a tea at the country club, Friday, 
as the closing event. 

The following officers were elected: 
Gilbert H. Doane, librarian, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, president; Mrs Nel- 
lie Wilson, Scottsbluff, first vice-presi- 
dent; Rose Banks, Wausa, second 
vice-president; Mrs Lila Woodruff, 
Lincoln public library, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Maser Harris 
Secretary-treasurer 


New Jersey—A special meeting of the 
New Jersey library association, held at 
Orange, N. J., had an attendance of more 
than 259 from all sections of the state. 
Adeline T. Davidson, president of the 
association, presided and an address of 
welcome was made by Rev Father Paul 
T. Carew of the Board of Trustees. 

Following this address, an appreciative 
set of resolutions was offered on the 
death of the late John Cotton Dana. Mr 
Dana served twice as president of the 
association and was for many years a 
member of the New Jersey library asso- 
ciation. Among the very appreciative 
words were the following: 


The whole of John Cotton Dana’s career 
was marked by a thotful and persistent chal- 
lenge of “things as they are.” Conservatism, 
red-tape and self-complacency were to him the 
besetting sins of our profession. At the same 
time he was impatient of such dreams as 
were incompatible with stern realities. He 


conceived the public library to be a dynamic 
educational force, ever consciously abreast of 
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the tide of life, and to the realization of this 
ideal he devoted his life with rare success. 

He had a genius both for inspiration and 
for accomplishment. New life came at his 
touch, whether it was upon an institution, an 
organization or an individual. His personal 
contribution to the mechanics of our profes- 
sion included numerous books, pamphlets and 
articles as well as the originating or fostering 
of such matters as open access to books, chil- 
dren’s departments, picture collections, pam- 
phlet collections, publicity and business li- 
braries. 

Eminent as a librarian, he was scarcely 
less distinguished in the fields of advertis- 
ing, printing, and museum management. 

In the passing of John Cotton Dana, the 
library profession has lost a great and es- 
teemed leader. Those who were privileged to 
know him personally have lost a friend and 
counsellor who is held in reverent affection. 


Helga Johnson of Arlington, N. J., 
won the Advanced scholarship and Mrs 
Helen G. Hill of Summit, N. J., won the 
Elementary scholarship for this year. 

Louise H. Seaman of the Macmillan 
Company was the first speaker to dis- 
cuss the children’s books. She said that 
children’s books to be thoroly appre- 
ciated must be modern, up-to-date, genu- 
ine, and have an honesty to real life. 
Out of the mass of material offered in 
the line of children’s books, it is a puz- 
zle where to choose and how to choose 
well, since the best in art and literature 
from the wide world, full of beautiful 
things, is now being brought into book 
form for boys and girls. She suggested 
that libraries bring to the attention of the 
children a great variety of books and to 
pay careful attention to the particular 
type of books which the children like. 
She believes this will enable both the li- 
braries and the publishers to make avail- 
able books even more near to the type 
which children like best. 

A paper prepared by William Elder 
Marcus Jr., What the business man be- 
lieves should be a part of a public li- 
brary program, was read by Miss 
Margery Quigley. .He did not attempt 
to enumerate the technical problems of 
a library program, but emphasized par- 
ticularly the danger of being backward 
or negative-minded and of following 
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precedents too closely. He thot it ex- 
tremely advisable to have a definite pro- 
gram and a definite goal to be attained. 

The afternoon session was addressed 
by Alexander Black, author and editor, 
on the topic, ‘As a writer sees the reader. 
Reading as well as writing is our escape 
from the dullness of reality. At present 
the rage is all for detéctive stories, but 
it is hard to understand why books of 
this grotesque slant which violate all the 
traits which we normally associate with 
our readers should have this amazing 
popularity. The kind of thing people 
complain of when it gets on the front 
pages of newspapers is the stuff which 
makes the best sellers in fiction. Libra- 
rians should struggle to overcome this 
fashion craze, and do something for the 
reader who wants only the books that 
everybody will be reading tomorrow. 
Books can be dated just as easily as 
women by the way they are dressed. If 
every author were not writing for some 
particular audience, there would be no 
books. 

Mr Black was facetious about the 
type of reader who is merely a receptacle 
into which anything can be dumped be- 
cause somebody else feels that way, too. 
A reader should go 50-50 with the writer 
and take as much trouble to get the 
meaning as the writer took to express it. 
The reader has the creative job as much 
as the writer. People have found more 
things in Shakespeare’s plays than ever 
Shakespeare put into them. With the 
newspapers and the movies taking care 
of the masses, the book writer has a 
good excuse for, feeling that he is writing 
for a selected audience. 

In closing, he warned his hearers not 
to become “so absorbed in the mechanics 
of reaching their goal that they forget 
their destination.” 

A word of appreciation of the service 
of the librarians, especially the speakers 
of the day, was given by Charles A. 
Mead, head-master of Carteret Academy, 
and a member of the Board of trustees 


of the Orange free library. A vote of 
thanks for an enjoyable day of generous 
hospitality was adopted. 

At the close of the meeting, a large 
number of members availed themselves 
of the invitation of Thomas A. Edison to 
visit the Edison laboratories in West 
Orange. 


New Mexico—The annual meeting of 
the New Mexico library association 
was held at the State University at 
Albuquerque, October 31-November 1, 
in connection with the State educa- 
tional association. Librarians were 
greatly encouraged by the number in 
attendance at their meeting. Not only 
members of the association, but many 
others interested in promoting library 
work in the state were present. It was 
the largest meeting of the association 
yet held, and promises well for the 
future, 

The president’s address, Forward 
steps in New Mexico library service, 
by Wilma L. Shelton, sounded the 
keynote of the meeting. She spoke 
in part of the need for active high- 
school libraries and the desirability of 
a union catalog of New Mexico ma- 
terial. 

Papers on school libraries were read 
by Vivian Hedgcock on Library work 
in normal schools to fit students for 
their work as teachers; Mrs Claire W. 
Foster on Standards for high school 
libraries of New Mexico; Mrs Ella La- 
Bar on Children’s attitude toward 
their school library; Margaret Kuntz 
on Methods and materials for junior 
and senior high-school instruction in 
the use of books and libraries. 

Miss Goree’s paper, Library budgets, 
stressed the one dollar per capita li- 
brary income for New Mexico. 

Other papers given were: Some 
phases of present day book publishing 
and book selling by James P. Threl- 
keld; Book buying for New Mexico 
libraries, by Evelyn Shuler; Literature 
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for character training, by Margaret 
Easterday; The art collection in the 
small library, by Captain Paul Hor- 
gan; A reading list of books on New 
Mexico, by Mrs T. E. Whitney. 

Arthur Campa, who is doing re- 
search work on the folklore of the 
state, gave a most interesting talk on 
Folklore of New Mexico. 

Mrs Rupert Asplund in New Mex- 
ico extension program told what has 
been done by the newly organized 
extension department of the state and 
what may be developed from these be- 
ginnings. 

The librarians were fortunate in 
having Milton J. Ferguson, state libra- 
rian of California, meet with them 
when New Mexico is just beginning 
her state extension service. Bringing 
a very encouraging and inspiring mes- 
sage, both in his talk, Successful li- 
brary extension methods, and in open 
discussion later, Mr Ferguson gave 
many valuable and practical sugges- 
tions for the development of our state 
extension service. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs T. E. Whitney, libra- 
rian, Roswell public library ; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs Ella M. LaBar, librarian, 
Albuquerque high-school library; sec- 
retary, Miss Whitehill, librarian, State 
Teachers College, Silver City; treas- 
urer, J. Vivian Hedgcock, librarian, 
Las Vegas Normal University. 

Marcaret O. Kuntz 
Secretary pro-tem. 


New York—The thirty-ninth annual 
conference of the New York state li- 
brary association was held at Lake 
Placid club, October 7-12. 

It had very much the character of the 
A. L. A. meeting held at Lake Placid 
many years ago. There was present rep- 
resentation of all the strong libraries in 
the state, most of the librarians active 
in the extension work, a large number 
of librarians from small libraries, many 


members of the staffs of large libraries 
and a goodly number of trustees. Some 
of the A. L. A. dignitaries were present, 
beginning with the president, Andrew 
Keogh of Yale, Sarah C. N. Bogle of 
A. L. A. Headquarters, Dr C. C. Wil- 
liamson, Alice S. Tyler, Paul M. Paine, 
Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, Jennie M. Flex- 
ner, Frank P. Hill, James I. Wyer and 
others. 

Among the visitors not in official posi- 
tion were Carl Van Doren, editor and 
author, Bertine E. Weston, editor of the 
Library Journal, Charles J. Finger, 
author, Mrs Mary S. Routzahn, pub- 
licist, Charles R. Brockmann and others. 

The attention to business was un- 
usually remarkable, in that business 
seemed to be a topic at all times and yet 
there was sufficient time to really enjoy 
the charm and beauty of the outdoors, 
the music, and the usual gaieties fur- 
nished for the visitors. The afternoons 
were set apart for free action, yet many 
engaged in professional activities. 

The weather was without exception, 
the ideal fall variety, and the lakes, 
mountains, foliage and sunshine all con- 
tributed to make the occasion worth 
while. 

The exhibits of the supply houses were 
unusually good, also those of the pub- 
lishers, comparatively an easy thing for 
the latter which, for the most part, are 
located in the East. Lakesyde club 
house lobby and the assembly room 
afforded ample space for displays. In 
addition to commercial displays, there 
were exhibits of public libraries and 
public school libraries work from several 
of the large cities in the state. There 
were 19 libraries in various parts of the 
state which competed in a contest, “a 
display which does the most to make 
people want to read books.” The prizes 
were given to the towns of Endicott 
and Camillus. The newspaper publicity 
contest was won by Long Beach, with 
Fayetteville second. The large libraries 
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of the state were ruled out in the con- 
test to provide a fairer basis for judging. 

Carl L. Cannon of the New York 
public library made a most effective and 
pleasing president. The meetings began 
on time, announcements were frequent 
and understandable and there was time 
to answer inquiries and to give direc- 
tions. 

In his presidential address, Mr Cannon 
made a strong plea for higher apprecia- 
tion of librarianship than is indicated by 
the remuneration paid to those in library 
service. He said there are 509 libraries 
in the state with insufficient library serv- 
ice, largely because of the lack of inter- 
est in the libraries by the communities. 
One up-State county has no public li- 
brary in its borders. 

He said there is room for the profes- 
sion to be heartily ashamed of the com- 
pensations and conditions which exist. 
Library salaries in New York City are 
insufficient for present living expenses. 
There is no prospect of a pension and 
no material inducement for librarians 
to keep on with their work. Many 
librarians in the state receive so small a 
salary that they cannot join professional 
organizations or supply themselves with 
an opportunity to enlarge the vision of 
their work, and no one in authority seems 
to be concerned about the situation. The 
average library salary is less than that 
of high-grade clerical workers, consider- 
ably less than the earnings of trade union 
members and less than the average in- 
come of all gainfully occupied persons. 

Mr Cannon urged that a system of 
county libraries be adopted for New 
York state. He also urged that libraries 
and librarians should be graded and cer- 
tified by the regents of the state, much as 
teachers are graded. 

Charles J. Finger, who won the 1925 
Newbery prize, was the speaker on 
Wednesday night. He was most enter-: 
taining and illuminating in his presenta- 
tion. In speaking of present day litera- 
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ture, he said that it concerns itself far 
too much with deeds of violence and 
all that sort of erratic paté de foie gras. 
Most of the people in the world never 
saw a throat cut, or had their throat cut, 
or cut a throat. Instead, they are normal 
people with no taste for the morbid. He 
said our authors keep writing these lurid 
tales because certain people seem to like 
to read them, but present-day literature 
is no more representative of the present 
day world than the old pastorals were 
representative of their day when they 
had shepherds and shepherdesses danc- 
ing around, speaking in rhymed hex- 
ameter, and leading sheep decorated with 
ribbon bows. 

Too many people today are training 
youth and the people who are training 
youth are talking like .philosophers and 
living like fools. It is better to be like 
the common man who may talk like a 
fool but who lives like a philosopher. 

Mr Finger drew many lessons from 
his own eventful and interesting career 
based on the determination to have only 
the best. Using his own definition of 
best, he found it paid from every stand- 
point. 

An interesting speaker, of course, was 
Carl Van Doren who is considerable of 
a favorite with library gatherings. In 
speaking on Book censorship in America, 
Mr Van Doren said the perfectly normal 
person leads a normal life and is happy 
in it. Writers have to be a little crazy 
to evolve the pictures and performances 
of which they write. The writer cre- 
ates something to satisfy his own wish. 
A homely man may crave to have people 
turn and look at him in the street, so he 
evolves a handsome hero and enjoys him- 
self hugely in the life of his fictitious 
character. It is the impression which he 
is making on his reader that interests the 
writer most. Most of the writing of to- 
day is based on two or, at most, three 
themes, twisted and turned to fit. the 
writer’s ideas. Owen Davis told the 
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speaker once that he had written 100 


plays on just two basic themes, Cinder- . 


ella and The Prodigal son. 

The general session under the lead- 
ership of F. H. Hopper of the N. Y. P. 
L. was devoted to the relationship of the 
public library and the school library and 
proved very informing. Other things 
being equal, the speakers agreed that it 
is not advisable to place a branch library 
in a school, that the public library and 
school library should work side by side 
but not as one, each having their own 
problems, and that the public library 
means more to the pupils of the con- 
tinuation school, because of its type, than 
to any other school group. 

Some of the topics and those who pre- 
sented them were: Budgets, The value of 
one-week institutes, Dr Augustus H. 
Shearer. Publicity for libraries was 
presented by Mrs Mary S. Routzahn 
who gave a rapid review of much of the 
material that libraries have been using 
for publicity work. 

Paul M. Paine of Syracuse reported 
that about $2,000,000 was spent annually 
by public libraries in the state of New 
York and that adding reference and uni- 
versity would increase the figure to $,- 
000,000, the annual expenditure for 
books for public use in the state. He 
estimated that 30 per cent of the budget 
goes for books, periodicals and binding, 
50 per cent for wages and 20 per cent 
for upkeep and all other expenses. 

One of the pleasant occasions was the 
annual scholarship dinner. This idea has 
developed into a rather remarkable dis- 
play of professional interest toward the 
juniors on the part of the senior element 
in the association. This year, instead of 
awarding the regular size which has been 
done before, the three winners were 
offered their tuition at a summer library 
school with $25 extra toward main- 
tenance, and in addition, travelling ex- 
penses to the state meeting at Lake 
Placid. The three librarians so favored 
were Florence E. Hawley, librarian of 


the Minerva free library at Sherman, 
Mrs Herman Seelbach, librarian of the 
Hamburg free library, and Susy G. 
Narber, librarian of the Round Lake 
free library. 

The various round-tables, with leaders 
of experience, knowledge and creditable 
accomplishment made each one seem 
more worth while than another. The dis- 
cussion of county libraries by Albert 
Huff, county supervisor of Tompkins 
county, where the county plan is in oper- 
ation, was interesting because it was 
based on knowledge and personal exper- 
ience. Training assistants in medium 
sized libraries, led by Bernice E. Hodges 
of the Rochester public library, gave op- 
portunity for a number of those who 
have different ideas on the subject to 
enter into a discussion that will doubt- 
less be helpful. Book selection for small 
libraries, led by Edna S. Stewart of the 
Syracuse University library school; 
School libraries, led by Anna Clark Ken- 
nedy of the Library Extension division 
at Albany, who had charge of the Albany 
displays in the lobby which attracted 
much attention; Reference work, led by 
Margaret Hutchins of the Queens Bor- 
ough public library, all these were all too 
full of practical ideas to give in detail 
here. 

While the program announced that the 
afternoons were to be kept free for 
recreation, groups were continually ob- 
served at the displays or in serious dis- 
cussion. The regular Lakesyde tea hour 
from 5 to 6 was taken advantage of by 


‘the librarians discussing, in an informal 


fashion with different leaders for each 
day, various library topics. Elizabeth M. 
Smith of Albany talked about circulation 
problems; Edith John of Long Beach, 
Periodicals for small libraries; Mary B. 
Brewster’s tea group dealt with Book 
buying and cataloging. 

Discussion of the problems in chil- 
dren’s work was directed by Mary Davis 
and Jacqueline Overton. The first ses- 
sion opened with several representatives 
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of book firms that deal in children’s 
books, being assigned places on the pro- 
gram where each one gave appraisal of 
the books which her firm had to offer 
this year, speaking of the character of 
the books, the greatest use which seemed 
might be made of them, and naming 
other books in the same class that could 
supplement what they had to offer. 

A masquerade party followed the lec- 
ture given by Mr Van Doren which those 
who were present seemed to enjoy to the 
fullest extent. 

Selecting books on art for libraries, as 
presented by Esther Johnston on Friday 
morning, brought to a number of those 
present the value of starting early in 
calling children’s attention to the joy of 
such books and the opportunity which 
careful work of that kind presents to the 
embryonic artist. The experiences, 
pleasant, humorous and out of the ordi- 
nary, of the book wagon which made a 
tour thru the South in the spring were 
interestingly presented by Charles R. 
Brockmann. 

A delightful evening was enjoyed 
when Mr Keogh, librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity, gave a most engaging descrip- 
tion of the new Stirling library building 
at Yale. Plans and views of the build- 
ing kept quite a group after the meeting, 
asking questions on what promises to 
be, short of the Library of Congress, the 
most impressive library building in the 
country. 

It was a great disappointment to many 
that the inclement weather on that one 
night prevented Mr Dewey from being 
present to introduce the speaker, as had 
been planned. Those who were present 
on Friday night had this disappointment 
somewhat relieved when Mr Dewey ap- 
peared and in a short characteristic ad- 
dress introduced Mr Van Doren. Mr 
Dewey referred feelingly to the hope that 
he had in establishing the first library 
school at Albany many years ago, fol- 
lowed by the state library association, 
and the great pleasure it gave him to see 


these hopes represented by the group 
present. Some cf the ideals which the 
movement had started are yet to be real- 
ized, but everyone had reason to rejoice 
at the great distance that had been 
covered. 

The membership of the New York 
state library association has grown to 
an astonishing degree. Many of the li- 
braries register 100 per cent of the mem- 
bers of their staff in the association. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Elizabeth M. Smith of 
the Albany public library ; vice-president, 
Mrs Herman Seelbach, Hamburg free 
library; Mildred E. Ross, Grosvenor li- 
brary, Buffalo, was re-elected for her 
fourth term as secretary and treasurer. 
New members of the council elected 
were: Professor Ralph Felton, Cornell 
university ; Dr C. C. Williamson, Colum- 
bia university; Florence R. Van Hoesen, 
Syracuse University library. 

A number of important resolutions 
were adopted. Some of the high points 
are as follows: 


Opposition to all legislation which pro- 
poses to place on public libraries the re- 
sponsibility for libraries in public schools. 

The promotion of a county library system 
thruout New York state. 

That surveys of selected counties be under- 
taken, that the council appoint a board of 
strategy to select two counties on which a 
survey of library conditions will show general 
conditions prevailing. 

Endorsement of a plan of the State educa- 
tion — to secure legislation providing 
state funds to match local taxation for a 
county library. 

The association will codperate with the Li- 
brary Extension division in an effort to ob- 
tain an increase of the state grant for 
encouragement of library development. The 
appropriation by the state for this, has re- 
mained the same since 1840. 

That a committee be appointed to look into 
the matter of a pension system in communi- 
ties where such a provision for librarians is 
lacking. 


Ontario—The Ontario regional group 
of catalogers, Miss Janet S. Porteous, 
chairman, held a dinner meeting on 
November 2. There were 39 members 
present, the speaker of the evening 
being Mr C. R. Sanderson, assistant 
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librarian, Toronto public library, for- 
merly lecturer in the school for libra- 
rianship, University college, London. 

Dr George H. Locke introduced the 
speaker. In a most entertaining way 
Mr Sanderson recalled some of his 
first experiences in cataloging at the 
John Rylands library. Then becoming 
more serious he reminded the members 
that while the card catalog by virtue 
of its form is a more pliable instru- 
ment than the sheaf catalog, there is 
a very real danger of letting it become 
static. The cataloger should never lose 
sight of the readers’ ever-changing 
point of view. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by 
E. C. Kyte, and the meeting was ad- 
journed for a social half hour. 

DorotHy A. DINGLE 
Secretary 


Pennsylvania— The meeting of the 
Pennsylvania library association for 
1929 was held at Pocono Manor, Octo- 
ber 22-25. 

Dr Clifford B. Connelley, librarian of 
the Carnegie library of Allegheny, pre- 
siding, opened the meeting with the pres- 
ident’s address. Dr Connelley advocated 
more generous support of the libraries 
and a personal appeal on the part of the 
librarians to their members of legisla- 
ture that similar support be given to the 
libraries as is given to the schools. He 
strongly urged more equitable salaries 
for library service, reminding the libra- 
rians that it took 17 years of hard work 
to provide a living wage for the teachers. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
devoted to business. A helpful address 
was given by Emma Robinson Engle, 
supervisor of. Children’s work, Free li- 
brary of Philadelphia. Her topic, New 
children’s books and the budget, had an 
appeal for every children’s librarian 
present. Miss Engle said that one must 
have great patience to be a successful 
children’s librarian—that it is one-third 
circulating of books, and two-thirds of 


patience. It is to be remembered that 
the children’s rooms are not the step- 
ping stones to future library use, but the 
very foundation stones. 

May Lilly, children’s librarian at the 
Free library of Philadelphia, protested 
that the value of a book should not be 
judged only as to how the book was re- 
ceived by the child, but also as to how the 
teachers and parents will like it. She was 
of the opinion that more time should be 
given for books to prove themselves, and 
for that reason she wished only to dis- 
cuss books published during 1927 and 
1928. Miss Lilly in short pithy para- 
graphs gave her valuation of a number 
of books, classifying them as books for 
older boys and girls, books for children 
under 12, and books for young children. 

The Possibilities of a codperative plan 
between the library and the schools, pre- 
pared by Mary E. Foster, head, of. the 
School’s department of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh, was read in Miss 
Foster’s absence by Ralph Munn, direc- 
tor of the Carnegie library. Much dis- 
cussion of the subject followed, ending 
by a vote endorsing the adoption of the 
Pittsburgh plan of codperation between 
the schools and library. 

On the Wednesday evening session, 
a paper on the Frick educational com- 
mission and its work, by Dr George W. 
Gerwig, secretary of the Frick Educa- 
tional commission, was read in his ab- 
sence by Mr A._D. Keator, librarian of 
Reading. The discussion related to 
social betterment studies. Pamphlets 
under this title have been issued on 
Youth and the beautiful, Youth and the 
good, and Youth and the true. 

The annual auction of autographed 
books closed the evening session, the sale 
making a nice contribution to the schol- 
arship fund of the association and 
Charles W. Carroll of the Universal 
Publishing Syndicate adding to his repu- 
tation as a salesman. - 

The paramount topic of the convention 
was County libraries. This was taken up 
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at the Thursday session, the first address 
being by Lloyd W. Josselyn, assistant 
librarian of the Public library of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Mr Josselyn, through ex- 
perience and observation in various 
communities, had many worthwhile 
suggestions and ideas to offer, particu- 
larly of the work as it was progressing 
in the South. 

Howard G. Eisaman, lecturer for the 
Pennsylvania State Grange, discussed 
the County library and the farmer. He 
announced himself as an enthusiast for 
the county library. He said the Grange 
has but one purpose—to bring to rural 
people the standards of living, second to 
none. Hence the Library association and 
the Grange could codperate. He strongly 
urged that the A. L. A. and all other 
library associations appear before the 
new National Farm Board and advocate 
the expenditure of some of the money 
appropriated to it for the establishing of 
county libraries in the various states, so 
as to give similar advantages to rural 
sections as are now obtained in urban 
centers. This, in his mind, was the 
strongest factor to reduce discontent on 
the farm. Any plan that should meet the 
need, which is very great, for someone 
to deal with the social and educational 
problems that confront the rural people 
was worth trying. 

Mary A. True, supervisor of Library 
extension, Erie public library, told of the 
work in connection with the Erie County 
library campaign. The subject of County 
libraries was earnestly discussed by va- 
rious members of the association from 
which will doubtless come helpful ad- 
vancement to the work. 

The Trustees section discussed Snags 
in legislation, in regard to the county li- 
braries. John W. Herring, who is an 
official connected with the Chester 
County Health and Welfare council, 
spoke of the activities which were con- 
centrated in the council and of the great 
help they were able to obtain from the 
good libraries in various communities. 


At a meeting of the College and Uni- 
versity section, Mrs Anne W. Howland, 
director of the library school of Drexel 
Institute, gave a most alluring talk on 
Recommended college courses for pros- 
pective librarians. The general discus- 
sion which followed showed the great 
interest the audience felt in the topic. 

Dr Louis Wolsey, rabbi of Philadel- 
phia, gave an interesting address on “A 
Jew’s interpretation of the Merchant of 
Venice.” He said that while it was a 
splendid piece of literature, it should not 
be used in public schools without the 
teacher first explaining that the char- 
acter of Shylock does not typify the Jew, 
but is simply a character drawn by 
Shakespeare. The delineation is what the 
Gentiles had become to believe the Jew to 
be in that age of oppression. 

The papers of the last session dealt 
with new books. Ruth K. Roehrig, of 
the Pottsville public library, reviewed 
New books of fiction. In brief graphic 
sentences she outlined the story and 
summed up the appeal of a number of 
books. Eleanor Carver, librarian of the 
Sharon public library, discussed New 
books of travel. She made her discussion 
a trip around the world, taking up the 
books dealing with the various countries 
supposed to be visited, touching 17 coun- 
tries. 

A number of very interesting “events” 
were given throughout the week which 
were notable as social contributions yet 
had a bearing on the work of librarian- 
ship. 

A play, Why not a county library? was 
given by members of the association who 
were seated throughout the audience, 
making the parts they -played most 
effective. The skit was amusing and 
informative, depicting the various prob- 
lems encountered in the effort to 
establish a county library. Many of the 
speakers were in costume. Some time 
passed before the audience in general 
perceived that it was a play and not an 
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actual meeting to consider the county 
library movement. 

The result of the poster contest gav 
the first prize of $10 to the Bethlehem 
public library for the poster, Up in the 
air; second prize of $5 to the Easton 
public library for the poster, The worn- 
out book; and for third prize a book 
was given to the Homewood branch of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh for 
Christmas greeting. Honorable mention 
went to the library of Homestead for 
posters illustrating outstanding examples 
of library publicity. 

The annual banquet session held its 
usual charm. The room was attractively 
decorated and as the company was 
seated, made an inspiring picture. An 
unusual feature was the presentation of 
a gold medal by Howard S. Leach, li- 
brarian of Lehigh University, on behalf 
of the association to H. W. Wilson of 
the H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
City, in recognition of his service to 
American libraries and librarians. (See 
p. 487.) 

The various library schools held their 
usual luncheons. Wednesday afternoon 
was left for trips and sight-seeing tours 
through the beautiful region in which the 
meeting was held. 

A registration fee of $1 is to be paid 
in the future at the annual meetings. 
The number of exhibits is to be limited 
hereafter according to the amount of 
exhibit space and the judgment of the 
Exhibit committee. Two-thirds of the 
money obtained from various sources is 
to be used for scholarship purposes and 
one-third to be turned into a general 
fund for current expenses of the associa- 
tion. 

Resolutions of sympathy were passed 
on the deaths in the past year of three 
former presidents of the association— 
Dr Thomas L. Montgomery, Dr John H. 
Leete, and James Henry Carr. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, A. Coleman 
Sheetz, library executive, State library, 
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Harrisburg; vice-president, Mrs Martha 
S. Dodson, librarian, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Harrisburg; secretary, Eliza j. 
Martin, librarian, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg; treasurer, Harriet T. Root, 
librarian, Bethlehem public library. 
Irma A. Watts 
Secretary 


Utah — The Utah library association 
held its seventeenth annual convention at 
Ogden, Utah, October 5. The occasion 
was highly enjoyed and the community 
and librarians combined to emphasize the 
value of the library service of the state. 

Joanna H. Sprague, librarian of the 
Public library of Salt Lake City, gave a 
most interesting review of The season’s 
best books. 

A feature of the program was the pre- 
senting to Miss Sprague (following her 
talk on books) a lovely tribute in the 
form of a review of her efforts in li- 
brary work in Utah for over 30 years 
and a large basket of roses, the tribute 
being occasioned by the opening of a 
fine branch library in Salt Lake City 
bearing her name. 

Appraisal of librarians was pronounced 
by a school teacher, a woman patron, a 
high school student and a child, under 
the title “The ideal librarian as I see 
her.” Everyone gave his measure accord- 
ing to the helpfulness which he had 
received in his use of the library. 

Nellie Walker, librarian of Provo, on 
the subject, Getting full value out of the 
book budget, gave an interesting discus- 
sion on inexpensive editions. 

The underlying thot of the address 
was that the quality of the make-up of 
the book has a definite value in its, use 
but for daily use, middle-ground in 
quality of editions is wise. 

Good editions are valuable as pos- 
sessions of the library and are to be used 
within the building. Inexpensive edi- 
tions are good for home use and for 
lending. The best of the inexpensive 
editions will serve for daily use quite 




















as well as those with more beautiful 
paper, more beautiful bindings, decora- 
tions, etc. A plea was made that the 
publishers should continue to improve 
the quality and makeup of their books 
which has been noticeable in the last few 
years. 

Professor N. A. Pederson of Logan 
made a plea for the library to take the 
children thru the literary fields that 
were opened to them by their work in the 
schools, 

Reports of the convention of the Pa- 
cific Northwest library association were 
made by Mrs Ruth Tyler and Miss 
Chamberlain who attended the meetings. 

The new officers elected were: Anne 
Ollerton, Provo, president; Merle Mas- 
sey, Vernal, first vice-president; Mrs 
Emma Foster, American Fork, second 
vice-president; Mrs Ruth V. Tyler, Salt 
Lake City, secretary-treasurer. 


Vermont—The annual meeting of the 
Vermont library association was held at 
Springfield, October 24-25, with Harri- 
son J. Conant, president of the associa- 
tion, in the chair. 

The meeting was largely a discussion 
of books and was well worth attending. 

The principal speaker on Tuesday eve- 
ning was Dr Will D. Howe, a member 
of Scribner’s editorial staff and for sev- 
eral years head of the literary depart- 
ment of the University of Indiana. His 
subject was Among friends. (Dr Howe 
has promised this paper for publication 
in LIBRARIES. 

On Wednesday, a number of delight- 
ful speakers: were enjoyed: Dr Daniel 
L. Cady of Burlington, Mrs Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher of Arlington, Anne Bos- 
worth Greene of South Woodstock. The 
last speaker was John Farrar, former 
editor of Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
He is now a member of the newly 
formed publishing house of Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc. He took for his topic 
Readers and writers, treating it in his 
usual facetious, perhaps satirical, but in- 
teresting fashion. 
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Of the two prizes offered by the 
Woman’s Home Companion for the best 
essay on methods of library improve- 
ment, the first prize of $100 was given 
to Miss Anna L. Mower of the Morris- 
ville library and the second prize to Mrs 
J. W. Handy of the West Hartford li-- 
brary. 

Officers elected were: President, H. 
C. Conant of Montpelier ; vice-president, 
Mary C. Tewkesbury of Randolph; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Annie Barber of Mont- 
pelier. 


Virginia—The annual meeting of the 
Virginia library association was held 
in Lynchburg, Virginia, November 1-2. 

All in attendance were given a cor- 
dial welcome by Miss J. Maude Camp- 
bell, librarian, Jones Memorial library. 
The president of the association, Vir- 
ginia Harnsberger, librarian of the 
State Teachers College, Harrisburg, 
opened the session. 

Leslie Stevens of the Extension de- 
partment of the Virginia state library, 
gave a report on the Rosenwald Fund 
including the discussions and the ac- 
tion recently taken by the Southeast- 
ern library association in a meeting at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. (Seep.492) 

In the afternoon, the membership 
was divided into four round-tables for 
a more intimate discussion of the va- 
rious phases of library activities. The 
leader of the College library section 
was Blanche P. McCrum, librarian, 
Washington and Lee University. Dr 
Swem, librarian of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, spoke 
on the advantage of compiling a bib- 
liography of 25,000 titles which should 
be in every college library; Dr Shan- 
non, of the English department of 
Washington and Lee, spoke of the co- 
Speration between the college English 
department and the librarian, while Mr 
Clemons, librarian of the University 
of Virginia, discussed the relative 
values of the Library of Congress and 
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the Dewey Decimal classification sys- 
tems. 


The Children’s Library section under 


the leadership of Marianne Martin, chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Jones Memorial 
library, was addressed by Elizabeth 
Mason of the Department of education 
of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
and by Mary Austen Mann, children’s 
librarian of the Richmond public library. 

The discussions in the School Li- 
brary section were conducted by Ra- 
chael Wingfield, librarian of the State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 

Mary Louise Dinwiddie, chairman of 
the Regional group of catalogers of 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, conducted the round-table 
of the Cataloging section. Among the 
subjects which were profitably dis- 
cussed by this group were: the classi- 
fication of the state documents; the 
classification and arrangement of se- 
rials; a comparison of the Dewey and 
L. C. classification systems; newspa- 
pers, their care and use; the assigning 
of subject headings for special mate- 
rial; and the subdivision of labor 
among a group of catalogers. 

The librarians were the dinner 
guests of the Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College in Smith Memorial hall on Fri- 
day. President Dice R. Anderson shared 
the pleasure of speech making with many 
of his guests. Immediately following 
the dinner the exercises for the dedica- 
tion of Randolph-Macon’s beautiful 
new library were held. Dr Charles C. 
Williamson, head of the School of li- 
brary service, Columbia University, 
gave an inspiring address on “Library 
service in a machine age.” A reception 
in the library followed. 

The business session was held on 
Saturday morning, when the -various 
reports were accepted. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Thomas P. Ayer, Rich- 
mond public library; first vice-presi- 
dent, Theresa Hodges, Wm. R. Mc- 
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Kenney free library, Petersburg; sec- 
ond vice-president, Blanche P. Mc- 
Crum, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington; secretary-treasurer, 
Mary Louise Dinwiddie, University of 
Virginia. 

West Virginia—The West Virginia 
library association held its sixteenth 
annual meeting in Fairmont, October 
25-26. This was the largest and most 
enthusiastic gathering in the history 
of the association in spite of the fact 
that a strong School Library. section of 
the State education association was 
formed last year. It is gratifying to 
see this increase in the number of per- 
sons attending library meetings in the 
state. Much interest in the meeting 
was manifested by the people of Fair- 
mont and the two newspapers gave 
splendid publicity to it. 

Dr A. E. Bostwick of the St. Louis 
public library, who was to have been 
the principal speaker, was unable to be 
present on account of illness but his 
paper, Taking stock in the library pro- 
fession, was read. 

Dr Dorothy Louise Mackay of the 
Department of history, West Virginia 
University, talked most entertainingly 
on The libraries of Paris. She had 


‘several years of graduate study in 


Paris and described several of the 168 
public libraries of Paris and pointed 
out the differences between French 
and American libraries. Her conclu- 
sion was that each country had its 
points of superiority but that in gen- 
eral the French libraries cater more to 
the scholar and the American libraries 
to the average individual. 

Other features of the program were: 
The West Virginia library commission 
by L. D. Arnett of West Virginia 
University, Library work in the col- 
lege by Louise Hoxie of Marshall Col- 
lege, The first World Library Con- 
gress in Rome by Etta Roberts of 
Wheeling public library, a general 
round-table discussion on The future 




















of the West Virginia library associa- 
tion, and sectional round-table discus- 
sions for public libraries, college libra- 
ries and high-school libraries. 

On Friday, the Fairmont City library 
board entertained the members of the 
association at the Country club. For 
this, suitable resolutions were passed. 

An act creating a state library com- 
mission was passed at the last session 
of the state legislature but no money 
was appropriated for it. Therefore, 
one of the most important tasks con- 
fronting the commission and the library 
association is the securing of an appro- 
priation at the next session of the 
legislature. Members of the Library 
commission are: H. R. DeBussy, Par- 
kersburg; Lawrence Lynch, Clarks- 
burg; Jessie Tresham, Harrisville; 
Etta Roberts, Wheeling, and L. D. 
Arnett, Morgantown. 

Officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Clifford Myers, State department 
of archives and history, Charleston ; vice- 
president, Louise Hoxie, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington; secretary, - Mrs 
Vivian R. Boughter, Fairmont State 
Normal School; treasurer, Ora Peters, 
Concord State Normal School, Athens. 

Vivian R. BouGHTER 
Secretary 
Coming meetings 

The library section of the National 
Catholic education association will hold 
a regional meeting in the library of Loy- 
ola University, Chicago, on December 
29, at 2 p. m, 

A representative attendance is urged 
as important matters will come before 
the meeting, especially the consideratior 
of the Guide to Catholic Periodical Lit- 
erature. 

M. Litt1an RYAN 
Local chairman 


The Association of American library 
schools and the Bibliographical society 
of America will meet with A. L. A. mem- 
bers at the Midwinter conference to be 
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held at the Drake hotel in Chicago, De- 
cember 30-31. 

Groups planning sessions include: the 
Board on the library and adult educa; 
tion; College librarians of Middle West; 
Council; Education committee; Execu- 
tive board; League of library commis- 
sions; Librarians of large public libra- 
ries; Library extension ; Normal school 
and teachers college librarians and the 
University and reference librarians. 





Concerning Library Training 

The Professional Training section at 
its meeting, May 14, in Washington, un- 
der President Frances H. Kelly, Carne- 
gie library school, Pittsburgh, discussed 
Teaching problems in the professional 
training of the librarian. Miss Kelly 
suggested a few ideals which underlie 
good teaching: 

1) Knowledge and wisdom in im- 

parting knowledge. 

2) Teaching ability combined with 

inspirational challenge. 

3) Close acquaintance with the en- 

tire curriculum. 

4) Sympathetic understanding in the 

approach to the student. 

5) Progressive and professional 

spirit. 

Julia A. Hopkins stated that the func- 
tions of a training class are the selection, 
training and placing of its students in 
the library maintaining the class. The 
needs of interviews, preferably. by 
groups, for the study of the personality 
of the prospective students was stressed ; 
she advocated the written test or exami- 
nation regardless of college or other 
preparation, and the restriction of the 
number accepted. She did not discuss 
curricula or methods of class work, but 
did lay much stress on the subject of 
practice work; in this, both the mental 
equipment and the personality of the 
student are tested, and the rating. given 
should be carefully worked out by the 
supervising librarian, under general in- 
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structions. In placing the student she 


would consider the position itself and. 


the personnel of the staff of the depart- 
ment or branch, the qualities of the stu- 
dent in fitting into the position and her 
possible growth in the position, the tem- 
perament of the one who will direct her 
work, and the resulting increase of the 
service of the library as a whole. Train- 
ing classes can, by careful selection, 
rounded training, and wise placement, 
bring splendid new blood into our 
libraries. 

In the discussion which followed, 
Faith E. Smith of Los Angeles regretted 
we had no way of instructing the parents 
on how to prepare children for library 
work, since the home influence in the 
forming of the personality is more 
necessary than a college degree. J. L. 


Wheeler of Baltimore said there was an 
almost total lack in professional litera- 
ture of information on the choice of per- 
sonnel, or the study of the personal 


characteristics of students, and deplored 
the usual hit-or-miss method of super- 
vising the practice work of the student 
of a training class. The branch libra- 
rians should have more organized in- 
struction in this. Most training and 
apprentice courses are designed for only 
the library giving the course, Hagers- 
town, Maryland, and Springfield, Mass., 
being exceptions. 

Margaret Mann, department of Library 
Science, University of Michigan, in dis- 
cussing Specialized cataloging in a one 
year library school, pointed out that a 
curriculum to be digested in one year 
must be very carefully made and the 
fundamental subjects common to any 
and every type of library work must be 
included. Cataloging, she interpreted to 
include classification, shelf-listing, etc., 
since it is common to all types of libra- 
ries, because it gives a student an insight 
into the analytical study of books, be- 
cause it trains the student in the relation- 
ship between the departments, because 
it arouses thinking on the part of the 
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student in training him for uncertainties, 
because it leads into a training in certain 
administrative questions, and because it 
furnishes a most salutary form of men- 
tal discipline. “It is not too much to say 
that all branches of library service rest 
to a certain extent upon the knowledge 
derived from technique gained in a cata- 
loging course.” 

Miss Mann then stressed her premise 
that there is no such thing as specialized 
cataloging ; it is merely the application of 
the principles of cataloging to a special 
field. What is needed is not a different 
technique in cataloging, but an under- 
standing of how the special catalog is to 
be used and what purpose it is to serve. 
This will often require of the student 
that the fundamental course in catalog- 
ing must be supplemented by a study of 
the literature of the special field served 
by the library in question. All catalog- 
ing should be done by trained workers 
since the work is very technical and far 
reaching. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
A. L. A., speaking briefly on Some vital 
considerations ‘in the training of the 
school librarian, reported somewhat. of 
the discussions held at Cleveland during 
the sessions of the Department of super- 
intendence. The following points were 
discussed: the need of an analysis of the 
task of the school librarian; in the prepa- 
ration of a school librarian, what propor- 
tion of time should be given to strictly 
library subjects, and what to general 
education; educational requirements of 
school librarians vs. teachers; should a 
school librarian have experience in teach- 
ing. In ten years, there will be as many 
school librarians as librarians in public 
libraries, and some careful study should 
be put on the preparation for these 
school librarians; librarians should work 
up a course of study for school librarians 
and submit it to the North Central asso- 
ciation. It was generally conceded that 
a school librarian should have at least 
three years of general education, one 
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year of library training, and not less than 
seven hours of courses in education. 
More years of preparation of the school 
librarian than the teacher should not be 
required unless the remuneration was to 
be greater. 

Officers for the ensuing year: Chair- 
man, Harriet E. Howe, Graduate library 
school, University of Chicago; vice- 
chairman, Charles H. Stone, librarian, 
N. C. College for Women, Greensboro; 
secretary, Ethel M. Fair, Atlanta library 
school. Frora B. Roserts 

, Secretary 





The Library of Congress is regarded 
as one of the most beautiful pieces of 
architecture in the world. It is also one 
of the three largest libraries. 

Its librarian, over half a century agu, 
predicted that by 1975 the library would 
contain 2,500,000 volumes, while today, 
40 years before the time set, it contains 
around 3,800,000 volumes. 

Founded in 1800, the library has twice 
suffered by fire, in 1814 and 1851. The 
present building was completed in 1897 
at a cost of $6,000,000. Of the Italian 
Renaissance order of architecture, the 
building has three stories, with a dome, 
and covers nearly three and one-half 
acres. With its 2,000 windows, it is the 
best lighted library in the world.—The 
Pathfinder. 





A subject which is surely having its 
“innings” at. present is that of “Aero- 
nautics.” In three successive numbers of 
Books. for All, the monthly bulletin is- 
sued by the Public library of Providence, 
R. I., more than 11 entries under that 
heading have been made. This is pretty 
good evidence that “Aeronautics” is a 
subject “in the minds of men” at present. 





Books are to the young mind what 
the warming sun and refreshing rain 
of Spring are to the seeds which have 
lain dormant in the frost of Winter.— 
Horace Mann. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
The Duke University library, Dur- 
ham, N. C., began to issue a bulletin in 
October, 1929. The contents for the 
first number give a resumé of the history 
of the institution. 


The second annual supplement to the 
second edition of the Biography section 
of the Standard Catalog for Public . 
Libraries has been issued. This contains 
101 new titles as well as the 95 books 
which made up the first supplement is- 
sued in 1928. 


A list of books suggested for a home 
library was compiled by the Public li- 
brary of Buffalo, 'N. Y., for distribution 
at the exhibit of the library at the Better 
Homes and Building exposition at Buf- 
falo. Care was taken to select inexpen- 
sive editions of good books. 


The Book Pilot of the Public library 
of Mason City, Iowa, for October, pre- 
sents an interesting collection of books 
relating largely to the Gypsy folk. Its 
illustration are the work of “a wander- 
ing young artist,” Ben Langland, and 
add greatly to the charm of the list. 


The Public library, Newark, N. J., 
has issued a leaflet on Thomas A. Edi- 
son, the inventor. The frontispiece is 
an excellent picture of Mr Edison 
taken from a recent photograph. The 
material of the leaflet closes with a list 
of books and articles relating to Mr 
Edison. 


One of the South American documents 
places the beginning of typefounding in 
America more than a hundred years ear- 
lier than its supposed origin. These 
contain the earliest known references 
printed on that continent and give hith- 
erto unknown information regarding the 
establishment of a printing press in 
Lima, Peru, in 1584. This continued to 
the death of the second printer in 1618. 


A check list of foreign newspapers in 
the Library of Congress, newly compiled 
under the direction of Henry S. Parsons, 
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chief of the periodical division, has just 
been issued. The arrangement is alpha- 
betic by countries, followed by cities and 
towns. It is a new compilation thruout, 
some of the titles in former lists being 
eliminated, and new titles have been 
added representing the accessions during 
a 24-year period. Other classified sets, 
whose character entitles them to be en- 
tered, have been listed, with a resulting 
total of 2,689 titles of foreign news- 
papers. 


Elizabeth McFadden, formerly of the 
Cincinnati public library, who has won 
a standing as a writer of dramas, has 
added to her reputation by the recent 
play in one act, Knights of the silver 
shield. The play is adapted from the 
story of the same name, dealing with 
knightly deeds of Roland of Warwick, 
by Raymond MacDonald Alden and is 
issued by Samuel French, Ltd. 

The scene is laid in a mediaeval chapel 
and with a striking setting—lights, mu- 
sic, atmosphere and color—gives to the 
players wonderful staging. The play is 
not long but very stirring and shows the 
beauty, solemnity and power of a her- 
aldic scene. 


The Library of Hawaii issues from 
Honolulu a library bulletin under the 
name of Elele. The fourth number, 
October, announces, in addition to a list 
of books, that the building operations 
which were in progress for more than a 
year have been completed and the de- 
partments of the library are assuming 
positions of permanency. 

A resumé of the location seems to 
present an attractive picture. The cir- 
culation department is in the large lobby 
which faces the street entrance. On 
either side of the circulation desk is an 
entrance leading to the new book stacks. 
In the lobby also is the information: desk 
which serves as a readers’ aid depart- 
ment. A new reading room opening on 
the patio contains the newspapers and 
current magazines. The reference and 


Hawaiian reference rooms remain in the 
same locations and the teachers’ collec- 
tion is on the second floor directly above 
them. 

The stations department is temporarily 
located in the basement. The children’s 
department is completed and will be 
moved shortly to its permanent location. 


The Public library of the District of 
Columbia has issued a bulletin listing 
the educational opportunities thru lec- 
tures, concerts, exhibitions and other 
events which contribute to the pleas- 
ure and improvement of the city of 
Washingon. 

In formal education, Washington of- 
fers everything from kindergarten to 
the university, but this is only a small 
part of what may be enjoyed, and in 
order to bring the latter point to the 
knowledge of the people, the library 
will issue from time to time these bul- 
letins. 

The announcement contains infor- 
mation as to the institution giving the 
lectures, subject, locality, character 
and price. Many of them will be local, 
but most of them will be general in 
character. The list of study courses 
are given under the institution, the 
kind of persons that will be interested 
and the subjects that will be presented. 
Many societies conduct series of lec- 
tures of interest to the public and 
others where only members and guests 
may attend. A long list of exhibits is 
given, giving time, place, and character 
of exhibits. Concerts and plays are 
also listed as well as the various con- 
ventions. 

As a matter of course, the opportu- 
nities offered by the library in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its many 
branches are noted and the various 
events occurring -under the direction 
of the library are also listed. 

Dr Herbert L. Willett of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (Oriental languages 
and literature) has written a very 
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engaging story of the Bible. Dr Willett 
is perhaps one of the most popular 
speakers on the Bible as an institution, a 
piece of literature, an interesting in- 
fluence on the history of mankind. The 
title of his present volume, The Bible 
through the centuries, gives the frame- 
work of Dr Willett’s story which shows 
his usual, careful scholarship as he pre- 
sents the allied bases of the history of 
the scriptures of all ethnic teachers and 
sacred books. The chapter which tells 
the story of the making of the New Tes- 
tament, is illuminating to the lay reader 
and is quite of the type that will sponsor 
the rest of the book. This book will 
prove its claim to a place in every pub- 
lic library, particularly in the interme- 
diate department. 


The autobiography, Up to now, by 
Alfred E. Smith, late governor of New 
York state, is one of the outstanding 
books of the year. While the writer’s 
story of his life, his struggles, his 
triumphs, his accomplishments, is of in- 
tense interest because of the public life 
of the man, the book’s chief and widest 
value, aside from being a photographic 
picture of a city self-made eminent man, 
lies in his discussion of politics, policies 
and activities of the political circles in 
‘New York state and in the city. Because 
of its revealing character, it is a book 
that should be read by everyone for this 
particular part of it. The pictures he 
presents, the experiences he relates could 
be duplicated by everyone at all ac- 
quainted with political life. 

As the writer points out, the sad part 
of all this is that so few people care, 
and so many are blinded by personal 
feelings, that their indifference to what 
is going on seems calamitous. What will 
come of it all is a mystery. 


No. 9—Vol. 13 Bulletin of Bibliogra- 
phy and Dramatic Index has a most ex- 
cellent portrait of Prof Harry L. 
Koopman, librarian of Brown Univer- 
sity. 
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Special Recognition of Service 

Miss Annie A. Nunns, since 1889 a 
valuable and effective officer of the Wis- 
consin State Historical society at Madi- 
son, was tendered special recognition of 
her service on October 17. 

She was an able assistant and an 
effective coworker with the late Dr R. G. 
Thwaites, who paid her high compliment 
for her good taste, the skill in typog- 
raphy and the proof-reading which gave 
his works high standard in the matter 
of publishing and editing. Since his 
death in 1913, Miss Nunns’ editorial 
service has been at the disposal of the 
membership of the association, and to 
her as assistant superintendent, also fell 
additional duties in book selection for the 
library as well as much responsibility in 
enlarging the library and its quarters. 

Miss Nunns is just recovering from 
an illness of five months and the His- 
torical society expressed its appreciation 
by a subscription dinner honoring the 
completion of her long term of service. 
There were over 90 present and Miss 
Nunns was presented with a silver bowl 
by the library staff. Superintendent 
Schafer acted as toastmaster and talks 
were given by Walter M. Smith on be- 
half of the University of Wisconsin 
library, by Harriet C. Long for the Trav- 
eling libraries department, J. H. A. 
Lacher as chairman of the State library 
commission, Prof F. L. Paxson and 
L. M. Hanks, the Society’s officials. 

Miss Nunns responded by stressing 
the loyalty and efficiency of the staff of 
the State Historical library whose co- 
Operation had been the chief reliance in 
her work as assistant superintendent. 

Mrs R. G. Thwaites and her son, 
Frederick, were present. Their presence 
was a mute but eloquent reminder of 
former days when Dr Thwaites and 
Miss Nunns effectively codperated for 
the upbuilding of the Society’s famous 
library. 
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Library Schools 
Atlanta library school 

Miss Bogle’s visit to Atlanta early 
in November made the students feel 
that they had a contact with “Head- 
quarters,” and the tea for Miss Bogle 
at the school made them feel that they 
had met a friend. 

The library field in the South was 
made vivid to the class by Miss Cul- 
ver’s talk on October 18 on Library 
service in Louisiana; by Miss Robin- 
son’s description of Making a state 
library-conscious; and ‘by Miss Stelle 
on What it means to be a librarian in 
Tampa. 

Julius Amis, ’29, has been appointed 
librarian of the Stanly County public 
library, Albemarle, North Carolina; 
Frances Gearhart, ’29, is head of cir- 
culation department, Public library, 
Springfield, Missouri; Dorothy Hester, 
29, has a temporary appointment as 
assistant in the Cossitt library in Mem- 


phis; Frances Jane Porter is cataloger 
in the Public library, Moline, Illinois; 
and Mary Louise Ragland is assistant 
librarian, Public library, Danville, Vir- 
ginia. 


Etruet M. Fair 
Acting principal 


University of Chicago 
Graduate library school 


Dr T. W. Koch, librarian at North- 
western University, gave an illustrated 
lecture on European libraries and the 
International conference of librarians and 
bibliographers, on November 13. Arne 
Kildal lectured on Norwegian libraries, 
November 26. Carl H. Milam and Miss 
S. C. N. Bogle will speak on the A. L. A. 
and its activities on December 12. Ad- 
ditional lecturers will be heard during 
the Winter and Spring quarters. 

The school has at present 14 students 
who are studying in such fields as adult 
reading, teaching of library science, 
bibliography, history of printing and li- 
braries, advanced cataloging, and classi- 
fication. 


Of last year’s students, Eleanor Upton 
is pursuing her studies for the doctorate, 
to be granted by the Graduate library 
school, University of Chicago, at Yale 
University under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Notestein and Andrews. Miss 
Akers, while continuing her courses in 
the school, is also teaching in the Uni- 
versity college. Miss Crompton received 
her master’s degree at the end of the 
Summer quarter, 1929, and is now refer- 
ence librarian at Enoch Pratt free 
library, Baltimore. Miss Winslow, who 
received her master’s degree at the end 
of the Spring quarter, 1929, is assistant 
librarian in the Indianapolis public li- 
brary. 

Dr James Westfall Thompson, of the 
History department, University of Chi- 
cago, is giving a course on Medieval 
libraries which will be continued next 
year. It is hoped that with the appoint- 
ment of a new director and some reor- 
ganization of the staff likely to follow, 
it may be possible to provide instruction 
in administration, reference work, and 
certain other subjects not now repre- 
sented on the curriculum of the school. 

Instead of four fellowships of $1,000 
each, there will be offered next year 
three fellowships, each of $1,500. 

The following items will show some- 
thing of the activities of the School in 
the field of educational method as it is 
related to libraries. 

Studies of reading habits and interests 

1) A comparison of non-fiction topics 
preferred by selected groups of adult read- 
ers with the topics upon which each group 
actually reads. The purpose of this study 
is to discover discrepancies between inter- 
est in a given field of non-fiction and the 
amount of reading done in that field. When 
such discrepancies are found in particular 
fields, the causes will be investigated. A 
highly frequent reason for failure to read 
in the field of major interest is, of course, 
the fact that the given group cannot readily 
obtain material in this field. Other reasons 
presumably are the reader’s inability to un- 
derstand the reading that is available, the 
lack of time to do the reading, and the 
readers inability to estimate the amount 


of his interest because of insufficient famili- 
arity with the field. 
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2) _ An examination of -reading in a large 
Chicago reference library to determine the 
parts of the collection most frequently con- 
sulted by various types of readers. The at- 
tempt is being made to group the readers 
of each type of material with reference to 
the reader’s purposes or needs, difficulties 
in finding material that serves their purpose, 
and other significant items. 

3) A continuation of the study of the in- 
terests of various groups in the field of non- 
fiction. During the current year major em- 
phasis will be given to a study of returns 
obtained in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Studies in adult education 

1) An_ evaluation of various typical 
agencies for adult education with reference 
to the materials and methods employed by 
each toward the attainment of specified ob- 
jectives. While primarily philosophical in 

urpose, this study should furnish some 
Gnate for the setting up of objectives ap- 
propriate to different types of educational 
enterprise. 

2) <A study of methods employed by 
agencies for adult education examined with 
reference to principles of educational psy- 
chology. This study should disclose im- 
portant principles of learning which are not 
recognized by methods of adult education 
at present emphasized and reveal methods 
of teaching now employed by some agencies 
which are less efficient than others. The 
study should result in a hand-book of meth- 
ods effective in the teaching of adults, se- 
lection being based both upon experience 
and on established principles of educational 


psychology. 
J. C. M. Hanson 
Acting-dean 


Drexel Institute 


The class of 1930 perfected its or- 
ganization by electing Hester F. Smith 
of Somerville, Mass., class president; 
Dagney V. Anderson, class secretary, 
and Isabelle W. Entrikin, chairman of 
Section B. 

Mildred Pope, librarian of Girard 
College library, spoke to the class on 
October 21 on the personnel of the loan 
desk assistant. On November 4, Mar- 
gery Quigley, librarian of the Mont- 
clair public library, lectured on library 
publicity, drawing largely from her 
personal experience for illustration. 
The students were so impressed with 
the lecture that a Quigley committee 
on publicity was immediately ap- 
pointed, with Virginia Thompson as 
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chairman, to prepare publicity notes 
for the Triangle, the undergraduate 
paper published by the Drexel stu- 
dents. 

An interesting visit was made to the 
University of Pennsylvania museum, 
followed by class inspection of the 
Pennsylvania museum of art. 

Mrs Howland and Miss Brooks rep- 
resented the Library School faculty at 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania li- 
brary association at Pocono Manor, 
October 24-25. 

The following new appointments 
are reported: 


Fred A. Bestow, assistant, Public library 
- a District of Columbia, Washington, 


Katharine M. Newbold, librarian, Penn 
Charter school, Germantown, Philadelphia, 


a. 

Julia C. Pasmore, assistant, Davidson Col- 
lege library, Davidson’ N. C. 

M. Dorothy Schwartzer, children’s librar- 
ae Lee Road branch, Cleveland Heights, 

i0. 

Sara Walker, assistant children’s librarian, 
Wilmington Institute free library, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Ruth S. Willis, librarian of special col- 
lection, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ANNE W. HowLanp 
Director 


Los Angeles 

The school has purchased a daylight 
projecting machine, which has simpli- 
fied the teaching of cataloging. A much 
larger proportion of perfect cards are 
made by the students than has been 
possible before. Bookplates thrown on 
the screen in connection with the lec- 
ture on that subject, helped to arouse 
great enthusiasm, so that each student 
wished to have her own bookplate. 


The plan which has been in opera- 
tion for many years, of having the 
graduates of the school who are on the 
staff of the Los Angeles public library 
act as sponsors for the students in the 
class, is greatly prized by students. 
The sponsors invite their charges to 
lunch or theatre, and in many ways 
make life pleasant. The students speak 
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with great pride of their sponsors and 
consider them their special friends. 

On October 25, Ernest Dawson, 
head of the famous Dawson’s book 
store, talked to the class on rare books. 
He brought with him many of his 
treasures, in illuminated manuscripts, 
block printing, and incunabula. 

Events among graduates: 

Mrs Eleanor B. Jones, ’08 Training class, 
for some years librarian of Hollywood 
branch library, died on September 19. | 

Van Tyne Smith, ’09, raga principal 
of the Fiction department, has been made 
branch librarian of the Cahuenga branch 
library, Los Angeles. 

Mrs Rhoda Williams Marshall, ’14, for- 
merly principal of suburban branches, has 
been appointed principal of the Fiction de- 
partment, Los Angeles public library. 

Reba Richardson, ’21, was married to 
Davis W. Butler last June. : 

Oak Amidon, ’22, formerly librarian at 
Cahuenga branch library, has been appointed 
principal of the Socidlogy department, Los 


Angeles public library. 

Anna G. Bischoff, ’26, was married to Earl 
Hadley in September. 

Chesterine Gladstone, ’28, has been mar- 
ried to Howard Cordelle. She will continue 
at Benjamin Franklin branch library, Los 
Angeles. 

Frances Widick, ’28, was married to 
Loren Hays, October 5. 

Katherine Day, ’29, was appointed assist- 
ant in the Barlow medical library, Los An- 
geles, in August. 

Frances Crosby, ’29, is assistant in the 
Long Beach public library. 


Farts E. Smitu 
Principal 


Pratt Institute 


The first month of the school year is 
one of initiation into and of quiet adjust- 
ment to the work. The regular course 
of Tuesday afternoon lecturers did not 
begin until November. The class, how- 
ever, had the pleasure of hearing and 
meeting Alice S. Tyler of Cleveland on 


the occasion of her recent visit to New. 


York. 

As usual, Dr Hill came on Election 
day and introduced the class to the his- 
tory. and organization of our nearest 
neighboring library. 

Marion Horton, organizer of the 
Home Study courses at Columbia Uni- 


versity, came over on November 12 and 
gave a delightful talk on the seven ages 
of readers and what the librarian can 
do to meet their needs. 
JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


Simmons College 


The news items concerning Simmons 
College library school are mostly hy- 
meneal. The director reports as follows: 


Alice Brown, '27, formerly on the staff of 
the Clark University library, was recently 
married to V. A. Brown of Wollaston. 

Mildred Cook, '23, formerly secretary of 
the division of public libraries of the State 
of Vermont, was married to John G. Demp- 


sey. 

Emily R. Wright, ’26, was married to 
Arnold Watson Lunt, October 19. Mrs 
Lunt is continuing her work at the library 
of Landscape Architecture, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Barbara Bruske, ’28, formerly on the staff 
of the Public library, Detroit, Michigan, 
was married not long ago, to Charles N. 
Dewey of Worcester. 

Winnifred Chapman, ’14, is now on the 
cataloging staff of the Princeton University 
library. 

Mary Coburn, 19, has accepted the posi- 
tion of librarian of the Institute for Child 
Guidance, New. York City. 

Pauline Gerlach, ’28, was married to Her- 
bert L. Whitesell. Her address is 109 Sec- 
ond Street, Bordentown, N. J. 

Edith M. Hagan, ’28, was married to 
Ernest P. Hammaker. Her address is Box 
475, Thurmont, Maryland. 

Harriet Hatch, ’28, formerly on the staff 
of the New York public library, married Ed- 
ward Everett, Jr, of Binghamton, N. Y. 

Helena L. Kellogg, ’28, married Mr 
Wright of the New .York public library 
during the summer. Her address is 2306 
Van Alst Avenue, Astoria, L. I. 

Hazel Phelps Sheldon, ’27, was married to 
John Donald MacKnight, October 19. 

Charlotte Michaelsen, ’26, after returning 
from several months in Denmark, has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant librarian of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 


cago. 
ae Zieber, '27, was married to W. E. 
Shafer during the summer. They are liv- 
on Ng 1011 Bush Street, San Francisco, 
alif. i 
Dorothy Wents, ’28, has joined the staff 
of the Li vee of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H., 
as assistant children’s librarian. 


JuNE RicHarpson DoNNELLY 
Director 
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University of Toronto 

The library school opened in October 
with 25 students. Special lecturers for 
the year are: C. R. Sanderson, formerly 
of the staff of the training school for 
librarians of the University College, 
London, and now assistant-librarian of 
Toronto; E. C. Kyte, librarian of 
Queens University, Kingston; Professor 
Fred Landon, librarian of Western Uni- 
versity, and Mrs Lyle, librarian of the 
Public library, Hamilton. Dr George H. 
Locke of the Toronto public library and 
Professor W. T. Wallace of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto library are regular lec- 
turers this year. 

University of Washington 

The development of the University 
of Washington library and the growth 
of the library school have necessitated 
a division of administrative labor. Dr 
William E. Henry has carried the 
double duties of librarian and dean 
since 1913, and tho this responsibility 
was a burden of love, acknowledgment 
is made that each office now requires 
the full time of one individual. Dr 
Henry has, therefore, been relieved of 
the duties of librarian in order to de- 
vote his entire time to the Library 
school. 

Dr Henry’s 23 years of service as 
librarian will leave a lasting influence 
and in recognition of this service, the 
title of librarian emeritus has been 
conferred upon him. 

In view of this change it is but 
natural that Charles W. Smith, who 
has been connected with the library 
for 24 years, should be chosen to suc- 
ceed Dr Henry. In Mr Smith, the uni- 
versity is assured of a librarian who 
understands the needs, possibilities 
and possessions of the institution as 
no one else does, and who has thru 
long years of association endeared 
himself to library staff and faculty 
alike. 


Weyana Lopp, ’20, who has been at Mer- 
ced County library, California, for the past 
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three years, has accepted a position in the 
University of Washington reference de- 
partment. 

Phyllis Jansen, ’28, who has just returned 
from a six months’ visit in Italy and Greece, 
has accepted a position in the University 
of Washington library vacated by Mrs Ida 
Mutch, ’26, who has feft to take a position 
in Everett. 

Katherine Hughes, ’28, has recently be- 
come a member of the Oregon State Col- 
lege library staff at Corvallis. 

Thelma Edwards, ’23, has returned from 
the New York public library to take the 
headship of the University of Washington 
catalog department left vacant by the res- 
ignation of Mrs Marie Alfonso, who is now 
giving her full time to teaching cataloging 
in the University of Washington library 
school. 

Eleanor Pineo, ’27, has recently returned 
from Victoria, B. C., to the University of 
Washington library, where she is acting as 
secretary to the librarian, Mr C. Smith. 

Margaret Crompton, '24, completed her 
graduate work at the University of Chicago 
library school this past summer and has ac- 


cepted the headship of the reference depart- 


ment of the Baltimore public library. 

Margaret B. Martin, ’18, has recently 
gone to Hampton, Virginia, to take the po- 
sition of assistant-director of the library 
school of Hampton Institute. 

Mildred Cohn, ’29, has recently become a 
member of the Reference department of the 
Library association of Portland, Ore. 

Mrs Rosalia Lee Bell, ’29, has been ap- 
— head of the Public library at Co- 
umbus, Mont. 

Raisa Rogozina, ’29, has accepted a posi- 
tion as general assistant in the Sumner 
branch library, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ellen MacGregor, ’26, has been made cat- 
aloger of the Tulare County free library, 
Visalia, Calif. 

KATHERINE ANDERSON 
Secretary, Library school 





At the present time 1,000,000 teachers 
are required to instruct something like 
32,000,000 children and adults in the 
classrooms of this country. The typical 
state the country over probably has 
slightly fewer than 50 per cent of its 
teachers with two years or more of 
training above secondary education. 

The training of teachers is conducted 
on varying levels; but the professional 
training ordinarily given a teacher is not 
the equivalent of that commonly de- 
manded for medicine or law. 
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Department of School Libraries 


No book that will not improve by repeated read- 
ings deserves to be read at all.—Thomas Carlyle. 














Reading Guidance: Wholesale? 
Annie Batchelder, Marshall high-school 1i- 
brary, Chicago 

Schools and libraries have been co- 
operating for years in a common objec- 
tive, that of leading children to read 
eagerly and appreciatively during the 
impressionable years, when tastes and 
habits are formed, that in maturer years 
they may have higher standards, keener 
discrimination, greater enjoyment of 
good books and a usable knowledge of 
the facilities and privileges of a library. 
The marked growth of secondary schools 
during the last decade, and resultant 
overcrowded conditions prevalent in the 
school systems of large cities, preclude 
to some extent, the individual method of 
teaching approved by educators today, 
and there is seldom time for the con- 
sultation hour and the personal atten- 
tion which are necessary if the English 
department of the school is to accom- 
plish this aim. On the other hand, while 
children who like to read, who enjoy 
good literature, will always find their 
way to the neighborhood public library, 
this is a comparatively small group when 
one considers the number of children in 
the district who are of school age. The 
school library, however, reaches practi- 
cally all the young people within its 
boundary lines—those who like to read, 
those indifferent to the world of print, 
and those who never read at all; hence 
the greatest opportunity of making all 
children book-lovers, comes to the school 
librarian. 

How is this aim to be accomplished ? 
Undoubtedly, given actual reading 


ability and contact with the abundant - 
book and periodical material to be 
found in the modern school libraty, most 
children will read very widely, but there 
is always a small group of those who 


need personal help and guidance or they 
will slip thru school without knowing 
the joys and pleasures of reading. This 
is the case especially in the metropolitan 
high schools, where the pupils have a 
varying social and literary background— 
some coming from homes where there 
are many books, others where there is 
no tradition of reading, and a few from 
families where the parents are actually 
illiterate. The problem facing us today, 
then, is how most effectually to reach 
this needy group which is so apt to be- 
come submerged among the mass of 
those whose demands upon the libra- 
rian’s time and attention are so impera- 
tive. Their entire experience of books 
cannot be controlled, of course, but thru 
skilful and systematic effort much may 
be accomplished by the librarian who has 
an extensive and intimate knowledge of 
books and the reading ways of young 
people, tact in dealing with them, and 
enthusiasm for bringing the right book 
to the right individual. 

Much of this guidance must of neces- 
sity be indirect, in a large high-school, 
where it is impossible for the librarian 
to come into personal contact with all 
the pupils, and since the attitude of these 
young people is determined in large 
measure by the attitude of the teachers, 
the wise librarian will take advantage of 
every reading interest aroused in the 
classroom. Who has not had the expe- 
rience of a dozen youngsters dashing in 
for a certain book (of which there is 
frequently only one copy available!) 
because “Teacher” happened to mention 
that it was a good story? If teachers, 
then, know and love'books, their friendly 
enthusiasm will prove invaluable, and an 
effort should be made to increase and 
broaden this appreciation. A carefully 
selected collection on special shelves set 

















apart for the faculty will prove valuable, 
and close codperation with the public 
library is essential, also, that the best of 
the new books may ‘be made available 
for them. Occasional book lists and 
notes in the daily bulletin will keep them 
posted on up-to-date material, and often 
a word spoken at group conferences or 
faculty meetings will bear unexpected 
fruit. 

Student helpers, too, form a small, but 
select group, whose influence in the 
school is strong, since pupils are more 
likely to be interested in the point of 
view of one of their own number than 
in that of teacher or librarian; and since 
they come regularly it is fairly easy to 
train them to read wisely and intelli- 
gently. Everyone has had the expe- 
rience of enthusiastically recommend- 
ing a certain book, while the pupil eyes 
it suspiciously, only to see his eyes 
brighten as a student assistant breaks 
in with, “Oh, that’s a swell story!” 
“Yeah? Guess I'll take it!” and the 
matter is settled. 

Since most pleasure reading is done 
at home, the attitude of parents toward 
this leisure occupation is of vital im- 
portance. If a child’s father and 
mother love good books, the boy or 
girl will read and love them, too, but 
unfortunately this is not always the 
case. Often the librarian will receive 
a note from some mother, stating that 
she doesn’t want her Johnny and Mary 
bringing home library books—they are 
neglecting their home work; and then 
it becomes necessary to write a tactful 
letter, setting forth the purpose of this 
reading and asking for the parents’ co- 
operation. If this fails, the librarian 
may occasionally drive a bargain with 
Johnny himself—limiting his reading 
to one book a week until he does better 
in his school work, and insisting that 
the report card be brought in as proof 
of accomplishment. 

Since all of this guidance is essen- 
tially salesmanship, the psychology of 
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advertising is as applicable to the 
school library as the business house, 
and the usual methods of publicity 
which are so well presented in Mr 
Wheeler’s book, The library and the 
community, may be applied with profit. 
The exhibits of books, book lists, post- 
ers, displays of book jackets, notices 
on bulletin boards, the various assem- 
blies, plays, talks, contests, etc., are 
too well known to need description, 
but may have unexpectedly good re- 
sults in evoking the interest of our 
young folks. 

Individual guidance requires so much 
time that special group contacts may 
occasionally take the place of this per- 
sonal work. One effective method 
which has been used with senior Eng- 
lish classes whom the teacher wished 
to interest in better non-fiction read- 
ing, is to take a group of from 15 to 20 
books to the classroom, and after dis- 
cussing briefly the interesting. points 
of each volume, charge them to the 
pupils at once, while the interest is 
still keen. The same method has been 
used successfully in the case of Eng- 
lish classes composed of the less bright 
pupils, though the books chosen were 
of a different type, being for the most 
part the better class of sport, love and 
mystery stories. This proved so popu- 
lar with one lively group that the li- 
brarians were invited to come weekly, 
were greeted with cheers upon their 
arrival, and were promptly reminded 
if they forgot a day! 

However, the greatest opportunity 
which confronts the school librarian is 
the individual guidance of those who 
come to her either voluntarily or un- 
der compulsion. There are many who 
beset her during her most hurried mo- 
ments with their clamorings for 
“Another good story, please!” They 
are ever-present, and no special scheme 
need be devised to hold their interest. 
It is otherwise, however, with the 
aforementioned group of those who do 
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not read at all or who read only medio- 
cre books. While a teacher who appre- 
ciates the value of this work will occa- 
sionally send in the name of a pupil 
whose needs she has discovered, more 
often the librarian must search out 
these non-readers. So far the system 
used in one of the Chicago high schools 
has seemed to be successful in accom- 
plishing this. After the semester is 
well-started, the teachers of Freshman 
English are asked to have their pupils 
write a list of the books they have read 
during the last two months. These 
lists are sent to the library, where they 
are sorted out according to the reading 
ability of the student, after which those 
who have special need of help are sum- 
moned one by one to the library and 
given individual attention. Much tact 
is necessary—one cannot confiscate 
volume 1126 of the Nick Carter series 
and hand out Oliver Twist or Mill on 
the floss, with the statement, “This is 
much better for you”—they must be 
led on gradually. Nor should one re- 
joice too soon, when a little girl whose 
reading has been carefully supervised 
by the librarian asks shyly why the 
library does not have Homer’s books— 
questioning is only too apt to elicit the 
information that Mary J. Homer was 
a woman, and wrote English orphans, 
Lena Rivers, and lots of other good 
books—“Oh, they’re wonderful !” 

The lists as written by the pupils 
are not criticised at all; help is offered 
on the basis that they are missing 
some unusually interesting stories, or 
that the library has recently received 
some new books they might enjoy, and 
this bait is generally sufficient. Every 
appearance of compulsion is avoided, 
and no pupil is urged to read a book 
which is unlikely to appeal to that par- 
ticular child. They are apt to be only 
too frank in stating their opinions— 
one lively little freshman, for instance, 
on returning Castle Blair announced, 
“I didn’t like that book—it didn't 


come to the end soon enough!” 

A special collection of good books, 
preferably those still attractive in ap- 
pearance, is kept behind the desk, and 
pupils are asked to return them to the 
librarian personally, which gives her 
an opportunity to find out if the book 
was enjoyed, and to offer others. In 
one instance, two of the girls selected 
for this guidance were so enthusiastic 
they spread the news among their 
friends, with the result that half the 
division room came down and asked to 
be adopted, likewise! To be worth 
while, however, this guidance must be 
systematic, and permanent records of 
the student’s reading should be kept on 
file, even tho it is usually inadvisable 
to let him suspect their existence. This 
means considerable work, but when 
Evelyn, whose sole adventure into the 
realm of literature has been “Little 
Prudy’s dimple” says shyly, “The 
books you pick out are always nice,” one 
realizes that even tho they may never 
become bookworms, yet these young 
people have found in reading one of 
the durable satisfactions of life. 





Yearbooks 


The key to the future of school libra- 
ries in elementary and junior high-school 
fields, i. e., the teachers college library, 
is emphasized in School Library Year- 
book, No. 3. 

Various aspects of school library work 
are treated in the yearbooks so that they 
complement rather than supersede each 
other. The first emphasized instruction 
in the use of books and libraries and the 
second, school library standards and 
supervision. The third contains deduc- 
tions “of concern to all educators and 
librarians” according to the introduction. 
Each Yearbook reports school library 
progress and also contains a directory of 
librarians in schools and teachers’ col- 
leges. The series is prepared under the 
direction of the Education committee of 
the A. L. A. 




















Southern Conference on Education 

Chapel Hill, N. C., October 19-22, 1929 

The dedication of the new library build- 
ing at the University of North Carolina 
was made the occasion of combining the 
meetings of the second Southern confer- 
ence on education, the Southeastern li- 


brary association, the North Carolina 
library association, and the Citizens’ li- 
brary movement of North Carolina, Oc- 
tober 19-22, and centering the thought 
of Southern librarians, educators, and 
citizens generally upon the library as one 
of the principal agencies for lifting the 
general level of Southern educational 
attainment. 

On Saturday morning, October 19, the 
dedication took place, with the presenta- 
tion of the building by Governor O. Max 
Gardner, acceptance by John Sprunt 
Hill, chairman of the building commit- 
tee of the Board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity, announcement of gifts by the 
librarian, Dr Louis R. Wilson, and ad- 
dress by Dr Andrew Keogh, president of 
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the American Library Association and 
librarian of Yale University. 

In the various meetings which were 
held by the four organizations on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, the chief theme was 
“Libraries”’—in the school, community, 
and county. “The next decade will wit- 





ness a distinctive rise of the level of gen- 
eral educational attainment in the South, 
and the agency which will contribute to 
this rise as much as any other will be the 
library,” declared Dr Wilson. “The na- 
ture of that rise will be qualitative rather 
than quantitative and will be particularly 
notable in the enriched program of 
studies within schools and colleges. . . . 
Adult education has also come to be an 
accepted fact instead of a theory, and 
this will necessarily lead to increasing 
demands for library facilities. Then, 
too, the complexity of life and the keen- 
ness of industrial competition will make 
an increasingly heavy demand upon the 
library resources of the South.” 
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Dean William S. Gray of the School 
of education, University of Chicago, 
stated that “both the elementary and 
secondary schools face two urgent prob- 
lems today, namely, the development of 
intelligent reading habits and the provi- 
sion of adequate library materials for 
use in enlarging and enriching the con- 
tent of school subjects and in promoting 
recreational reading interests.” His ad- 
dress dealt specifically with the results of 
tests and measurements of the effect of 
reading upon the ability of pupils to com- 
prehend the subject matter of the school 
curriculum. 

Clark Foreman, who is in charge of 
the library division of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund as it affects Southern library 
development, told how the fund is ad- 
ministered. He stated that so far appro- 
priations for county library service had 
been made in eight counties widely scat- 
tered throughout the South, two of 
which are in North Carolina. 

Other speakers in the conferences were 
Charlotte Templeton, librarian, Public li- 
brary, Greenville, South Carolina, presi- 
dent of the Southeastern library associa- 
tion; Dr Keogh, who spoke informally 
about The Rome conference; Mary U. 
Rothrock, librarian, Lawson McGhee li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tenn., The Survey as 
a starting point; Professor Frank P. 
Graham of the University of North 
Carolina, The Citizen’s part in a library 
program; Anne Pierce, librarian, Public 
library, Charlotte, North Carolina, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina library asso- 
ciation; Governor Gardner; Dr Arthur 
E. Bestor, president of the Chautauqua 
Institution, The Use of leisure; Dr D. R. 
Anderson of Randolph Macon Woman’s 
College; Russell M. Grumman, director, 
Extension division, University of North 
Carolina, Adult education activities in 
the Southern states; Sarah C. N. Bogle, 
sercetary, Board of Education for libra- 
rianship, American Library Association ; 
Charles H. Stone, librarian, North 
Carolina College for Women, Coérdi- 


nation of training for librarianship; 
F. H. Koos, assistant-superintendent of 
schools, Winston-Salem, The Library in 
the public schools of Winston-Salem. 

Additional features of the program 
were: an informal reception at the new 
building to all visitors, performances of 
the Carolina Playmakers and the Uni- 
versity Glee club, a visit to the new 
campus of Duke University, and a ser- 
mon by Dean Shailer Matthews of the 
Divinity school of the University of 
Chicago. 

The dedicatory services of the new 
building were attended by a large assem- 
bly of notable people. The Governor of 
the state presented the new building, 
which was accepted by the president of 
the university. The dedication address 
was delivered by Andrew Keogh, libra- 
rian of Yale university and president of 
the American Library Association, 

Dr Wilson, the librarian, who has 
watched the library grow from a col- 
lection of 23,000 volumes to a finely 
systemized reference institution with 
210,000 volumes, was heartily received 
by the audience. Dr Wilson stated that 
this great library represented realization 
of a vision he had followed for more 
than a quarter-century. He said that the 
purpose of the library was to provide 
facilities of research, not only in the full 
history of North Carolina, but of the 
distinct civilization of the South, to have 
at the hand of every undergraduate 
student the materials of a cultural back- 
ground and to make available to the 
state through extension service the finest 
library in this part of the world. 

Dr Wilson announced the list of gifts 
to the new library, amounting to more 
than $150,000 in cash and rare books and 
papers. 

Among these are $100,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for 
the establishment, equipment and main- 
tenance for five years of library school. 
This fact shares in importance with 
the new building. 
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The spirit of a statement by Dr Keogh 
“A library is not merely a collection of 
books. The worth of a library lies in the 
use made of it,” prevailed throughout 
the whole otcasion. 

The Governor, in delivering his ad- 
dress, said “this library building is more 
than a mere structure of steel and stone, 
it is more than an impersonal project 
paid for with money borrowed on the 
credit of North Carolina, it is touched 
and ennobled by the dreams and sacri- 
fice and devotion of a very great man— 
Dr L. R. Wilson—and it represents the 
culmination of an aspiration on the part 
of the people of North Carolina.” 





Helping the Freshmen 

A new experiment was tried this year 
at'‘Southeastern Teachers College, Du- 
rant, Oklahoma, in an effort to eradicate 
the timidity of the freshmen and make 
them feel at home in the library. The 
most essential reference works were 
assembled with the Readers’ Guide on 
the center table of the main reading 
room. Then the 250 freshmen were 
marshaled into the library and cornered 
in one end of the room. For one hour 
the librarian talked on the practical and 
efficient use of the library, using as texts 
the College Handbook and the reference 
works. In connection with the lecture, 
each freshman was presented with a 
book-mark giving an abridgment of the 
Dewey classification system and a mimeo- 
graphed copy of instructions for com- 
piling a bibliography. The experiment 
met with marked success and seemed to 
be greatly appreciated by the freshmen. 

Henry C. Cox 
Librarian 





Library Built by Low First Grade 

When Home life was the unit of 
study for the children in the David 
Crockett school, Houston, Texas, the 
desire to build a house grew up among 
the children of the first low grade and 
this they were allowed to do. The 
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process makes a very interesting story 
as told in the September Texas Out- 
look, but the point of interest for libra- 
rians especially, was the work that was 
done in this same grade by a succeed- 
ing group of children to whom the 
house came as a sort of heritage. That 
part of the story: is as follows: 


After about eight weeks in the low first, 
these children talked about the house and 
decided they would like to make a library 
center out of it. Apple boxes were ob- 
tained, painted and nailed up for book- 
shelves. A small kindergarten table was 
put in by the children and they selected the 
most popular books from their room library 
to fill their apple box bookcases and the 
table. They placed a chair and table (made 
by the preceding group) for the librarian. 
Each child made his own library card. Lit- 
tle chairs (some made by the children) 
were put outside the library. 

The six-year-old librarian gives the chil- 
dren permission to bring their cards in, se- 
lect a book, and stay in the library to read 
for fifteen minutes. When the time is over, 
each child takes his book to the librarian 
for her to check it in. 

When a child has found something in his 
library book he can read he may read it to 
the group at another time. 

The children feel that it is a great privi- 
lege to go to the library center. One child 
cut the letters “Library Center” and an- . 
other cut the letters “Crockettville.” These 
were pasted on the house. There is an 
electric light in the library that the librarian 
turns on and off. 

The: idea of responsibility is being in- 
stilled in these little children. They. use 
the words: responsibility, consideration of 
others, and judgment with intelligence. 


The principal of the David Crockett 
school at Houston is Miss Mannie S. 
Bastian and Mrs Louisa Eldredge is 
the teacher. 





Harold Begbie, English author, died 
in London in October at the age of 58. 
This fact is mentioned because Mr Beg- 
bie was the actual but long unknown 
author of Mirrors of Washington, Mir- 
rors of Downing street, and Gentleman 
with a duster. The authorship of these 
books was a question for speculation for 
a long time after the publication of the 
books which were filled with well- 
informed comment ahout prominent per- 
sonages in England and United States. 
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News From the Field 
East 

Miss Abby L. Sargent, since 1909 li- 
brarian, Public library, Medford, Mass., 
has resigned that position and will now 
turn to the things that have waited “for 
more time for attention.” The people 
and press of Medford unite in speaking 
highly of the expert and untiring help 
given by Miss Sargent to those using the 
library. 

Central Atlantic 

Olive Mayes, Pratt ’13, formerly head 
of the reference department of the 
Enoch Pratt free library, was married 
on October 19 to Thomas Mitchell Ha- 
gar. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., re- 
ceived a gift of $100,000 for a library 
building to be erected in honor of the 
Rev Clarence E. McCartney of Pitts- 
burgh. 


A new central library building was 
opened in Jamaica, November 1, as 
one of the units of the Queensborough 
public library, at a cost of $530,000. 
Addresses were made by various emi- 
nent persons interested. 


The Buffalo public library is supply- 
ing the industrial plants with a deposit 
of books of fiction. These are to be 
known as plant libraries to distinguish 
them from the technical collections de- 
voted to technical and industrial books. 


The Guggenheim Air Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics has granted 


an appropriation of $140,000 to the Li- - 


brary of Congress for a collection of 
books on aeronautics. The appropriation 
will also provide for the establishment 
of a chair of aeronautics at the Library, 
paying the salary of a director of this 
division. 


Dr Herbert Putnam, librarian of Con- 
gress, is one of the three distinguished 
Americans who received the Roosevelt 
medal for 1929 from the Roosevelt 
memorial association, having rendered 


outstanding services to their country. 


A staff dinner was given to Dr and 
Mrs George F. Bowerman as guests of 
honor, on November 3, as marking Dr 
Bowerman’s 25. years of service as libra- 
rian of the Public library, Washington, 
D. C. . It. was a very pleasant occasion 
marked by short speeches and _ toasts 
with a esprit de corps that will long re- 
main with those who were present. 


The Public library of the District of 
Columbia has recently added 13 re- 
cruits to its staff which thru the pro- 
visions of the Classification act were 
both college graduates and library 
school graduates. The names of the 
appointees are: 

Arlie K. Jenkins, Margaret Kerr, 
Deborah Lippincott, Elsie McDonald, 
Dorothy Omwake, Helen F. Robb, 
Mary E. Verner, Mrs Alvern S. Web- 
bink, Madeliene Proctor, Ethel A. L. 
Lacy, Fred A. Bestow, Jessie D. Bestow, 
Ruth Mary Hagarty. 


The Beethoven association of New 
York has presented a memorial fund of 
$10,000 to the Library of Congress, in 
honor of the late Oscar G. Sonneck, who 
was historian-secretary of the Beethoven 
association for many years and devoted 
his life to carrying on its musical and 
philanthropic work. The income from 
the fund will be devoted to the aid and 
advancement of music along the lines 
already established by the Coolidge foun- 
dation. 

Miss Beatrice Winser was appointed 


director of the Newark Museum, Octo- 
ber 15, and Miss Alice W. Kendall, as- 


sitant director of the museum. Miss: 


Winser has been acting director since 
August 6, after the death of the late 
director, John Cotton Dana, whom she 
succeeds also as librarian of Newark. 
She was assistant director of the mu- 
seum from 1915 until last summer. Miss 
Kendall has been curator of the museum 
since 1920. 
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Central 
The new Tanner library was dedicated 
at the Illinois College Centennial cele- 
bration at Jacksonville, October 12-15. 


Edna J. Dinwiddie, Pratt ’19, has been 
appointed organizer in the Extension 
department of the Michigan State li- 
brary. 

The Public library, Decatur, IIll., has 
received a gift of $500 for the purchase 
of books by the will of the late Mrs 
Caroline Loeb of Decatur. 


Helen A. Wolter, Michigan A.B., for 
the past two years a member of the 
Alma College library staff, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian with faculty 
ranking of an instructor. Miss Wolter 
is working for her master’s degree in 
Library Science during the summer 
sessions. 


Mary B. Day, formerly librarian of 
the National Safety Council library, has 
been appointed librarian of the Museum 
of Science and Industry inaugurated in 
Chicago by the Rosenwald foundation. 
The position carries the interesting pros- 
pect of developing a new library from 
its very foundation. 


Flora M. Case, librarian of the Public 
library, Mishawaka, Indiana, resigned 
to become librarian of the Public library 
of Elkhart, Indiana. 

Ella Hodges, for some time in the 
Extension division of the Illinois state 
library, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library of Mishawaka. She 
succeeds Miss Case. 


The following are new members of 
the staff of the Public library, Akron, 
Ohio: Victoria Bronson, chief of cir- 
culation, coming from Lucas County 
library, Maumee; Helen Purdum, chief 
reference department, coming from 
Public library, Larchmont, N. Y.; Lu- 
cile F. Fargo, school libraries advisor, 
coming from the A. L. A. headquar- 
ters, Chicago. 


On October 1, 1929, Gratia A. Coun- 
tryman, librarian of the Public library 
of Minneapolis, completed four decades 
of service with the Public library. She 
began as a desk attendant and today is 
in full charge of the institution. Orig- 
inally, there were six persons on the staff 
of the library which had been started but 
recently, and of these, Miss Countryman 
and Miss Josephine Cloud are the only 
two still with the library. The first 
year there were 42,000 books on the 
shelves, now there are more than 500,- 
000. The first year the circulation of 
books was about 200,000, last year 
3,047,000 were circulated. 


South 
Mrs Grace M. Young has become 
librarian of the Public library of Seda- 
lia, Mo. Mrs Young was formerly 
librarian of Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 


Dr Louis R. Wilson, librarian of the 
University of North Carolina, was 
elected president of the State library 
association for the third time. He served 
as president in 1909 and in 1921. 


Miss Julia Amis of Athens, Ga., has 
been appointed librarian of the Stanly 
County public library of ‘North Carolina. 
She succeeds Miss Willie Welch, who 
goes to High Point, as librarian. 


The Public library of St. Louis, Mo., 
has received two Oriental tapestries 
which it has placed in the Art depart- 
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ment, but which have been a puzzle as 
to just what is their origin, since their 
receipt. A division of opinion as to 
whether Japanese or Chinese execution 
of Chinese subjects exists in the library. 
They are both wrought in heavy colored 
cord. 


The Public library of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., which also serves the library 
needs of Hamilton county, has re- 
ceived an increased appropriation of 
$22,303. A unification of all library in- 
terests in the city has been proposed and 
a campaign is underway to provide a 
new library building for Chattanooga 
which will make the unified work more 
effective in all its interests. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Chattanooga, Tenn., records a 
circulation of 592,608 volumes, a gain of 
40,805 over the preceding year. There 
were 35,725 registered borrowers. The 
adult reading was 36 per cent fiction and 
that of the children 34 per cent, the story 
book making up only a little more than 
one-third of the reading done by the 
public. 


There is a very large use of the li- 
brary reading rooms and great numbers 
visit the institution to consult reference 
works. The library maintains sia 
branches, 10 sub-branches, two stations 
and 55 agencies at various points in the 
city and rural sections of the county. 

The Chattanooga public library, on 
the basis of its record, has been selected 
as one of two southern institutions to 
receive the maximum award of $80,000 
over a period of five years from the 
Julius Rosenwald fund. It is the only 
library in the South that has met the 
conditions entitling it to the maximum 
of $20,000 from the fund this year. 


Pacific Coast 
Elsie W. Rogers, L. A., has resigned 
from the Library association of Port- 
land and is now living in Pasadena. 
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Annasue Hughes, Wisconsin, ’28, 
has joined the staff of the order depart- 
ment of the Library association of 
Portland. 


Vivien Groves, N. Y., has resigned 
from the Library association of Port- 
land and will travel abroad during the 
coming year. 


Plans for a $100,000 addition to the 
Henry E. Huntington library and art 
gallery at San Marino, Calif., have been 
begun, to provide added facilities for 
handling the rare mss. possessed by the 
library. 

The following items refer to the library 
service in Portland, Ore.: 


Ethelwyn Badger, Los Angeles, for the past 
five years librarian of the Belmont-Hawthorne 
branch, has been transferred to the East Port- 
land library as librarian. 

Marian Barber Brittain, Pratt '27, is now 
on the circulation department staff. 

Joan Ansley, Pratt, has become first assis- 
tant in the reference department and Joyce A. 
Gross, Los Angeles, has been appointed first 
assistant in the circulation department. 

The following members of the University 
of Washington library school, ’29, have joined 
the staff: Elizabeth Franck, circulation de- 
partment; Mildred Cohn, reference depart- 
ment; Katherine Beggs and Dorothy Porter, 
children’s librarians; Dorothy A. Johnson, 
school department; and Dorothy M. Cramer, 
branch department. 


Canada 
The twelfth branch library of the 
Toronto library system was opened in 
November in Danforth. It is designed 
after an old house in Chester, England. 


Miss Agnes Lancefield who has been 
one of the most successful librarians in 
the province of Ontario, has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Public 
library of Windsor, much to the regret 
of the people of that locality and of the 
librarians thruout the province. Her 
work in Windsor is highly spoken of. 
She went to a comparatively small and 
struggling library in Windsor, to which 
she gave the policy of expansion which 
has kept pace even with the growing 


city. 








